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lirish Professional Championship 


again won by 
Michael Moran 


who as usual played 
throughout with a 
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the world.” 

This is the fifth succes- 
sive year Moran has won 
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opinion of the DUNLOP 
ball which is made under 
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The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE SALE OF THE most recent 
PRINCE PALATINE sensation in the 
racing world is, of 

course, the sale of Prince Palatine, the 
horse having cost his new owner, 
Mr. J. B. Joel, close upon £50,000. This 
at any rate would have been the price 
but that £5,000, or 5,000 guineas, I have 
not the authentic figures, were to be 
deducted from the sum if the horse, 
who was to carry Mr. Pilkington’s 
colours to the end of the season, were 
beaten. £50,000 was Mr. Joel’s quoted 
estimate of what he had to give 
according to a paper which claimed to 
speak with authority, something being 
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said about “‘ commissions.”’ I have no 
idea to whom these were paid, or why 
any payment became necessary. Mr. 
Joel wanted to buy the horse, and 
perceived that in the ordinary course of 
events the payment of an unprecedented 
sum could hardly fail to prove a 
remunerative transaction. Why he could 
not have written directly to Mr. 
Pilkington, or spoken to Captain Purefoy 
who has had the management of Prince 
Palatine, it is hard to understand. When 
you are giving this sort of price I suppose 
a few hundreds or thousands make little 
difference. Nevertheless this payment of 
commissions strikes one as unreasonable. 
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Nothing has ever seemed much more 
certain on any racecourse than that 
Prince Palatine could not possibly be 
beaten for the Goodwood Cup. Longer 
odds than the 5 to 2 laid on him 
are, of course, comparatively common. 
Frequently, however, these transactions 
take place about races of no importance. 
A horse is a strong favourite because, 
according to the conventional expression, 
“there is money for him.” Odds are 
not laid after reasoned consideration, 
because experts, having carefully 
examined the situation, have concluded 
that the horse cannot well be beaten. 
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was not of the description. A child of 
two could have run faster. 

What was wrong with him? At the 
time of writing no authentic account has 
been given by those who are in a position 
to speak, though in a matter of such 
general public interest it would have 
been as well, not to say better, if a full 
recital of all the circumstances connected 
with the horse had been published. The 
version I heard was that the winner of 
two Ascot Cups had been badly pricked 
in shoeing, and necessarily stopped in 
his work. A veterinary certificate has 
been published to the effect that he hit 


MR. WILLOUGHBY STARTING THE RACE FOR THE GOODWOOD CUP WITH THE FLAG 
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Favourites are frequently made because 
their owners, or those connected with 
them, back the animals for large sums 


of money. For such a race as the 
Goodwood Cup, however, a horse becomes 
a pronounced favourite because there is a 
general concensus of opinion that he can 
hardly fail. Prince Palatine failed 
utterly. He was fifth of the six starters— 
the last having frankly given up—and 
he could hardly crawl past the post. 
This is a literal statement of fact. We 
sometimes read of a horse “ crawling 
home ”’ when in point of fact the crawl 
has been at the rate of about twenty-five 
miles an hour. Prince Palatine’s crawl 


his leg in the course of the race. After 
that no-one will doubt that he did so; 
but this does not in the least account 
for the fact that there were adverse 
rumours about him before the start, 
and that he pulled up in a condition of 
dire distress which would be explained 
by backwardness of condition but not 
by a casual blow received in the course 
of the struggle. The horse, indeed, put on 
a sort of spurt coming down the hill. 
Accounts of the sale of Prince Palatine 
have mentioned pounds and guineas 
indiscriminately, though when it comes 
to a question of 45,000, it is not quite 
the same thing. It may be presumed 
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that the price was 45,000 guineas, 
otherwise £47,250. If £5,000 are to be 
deducted for the defeat this reduces the 
amount to £42,250. If the money 
deducted for the defeat is 5,000 guineas, 
the cost of the horse is £42,000. That 
seems clear. There can be no confusion 
about the sale of Flying Fox. On the 


8th March, 1900, he was knocked down 
to M. Edmond Blanc for 37,500 guineas, 
that is £39,375, so that Prince Palatine’s 
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the question whether he would or would 
not have beaten Prince Palatine for the 
Ascot Cup no reasonable person can 
possibly pretend; but some men are so 
illogical that they put forward the 
Eclipse victory as clear evidence of what 
they protest must have taken place 
at Ascot if Tracery had not been thrown 
down. It can only be hoped that he and 
Prince Palatine may meet before the 
latter is taken out of training. A 


CATMINT, WINNER OF THE GOODWOOD CUP 
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price, after the deduction, is not so much 
above the previous record. Flying Fox 
has been an extraordinarily good bargain 
for his purchaser, and it is exceedingly 
probable Prince Palatine will be not 
less so. 
* * * 

TRACERY Few people doubted that 

Tracery would win the Eclipse 
Stakes, as he did with complete ease. 
That this had the remotest bearing on 


statement is current that both are to start 
for the Jockey Club Stakes. Mr. Hwfa 
Williams made endeavours some weeks 
ago to bring about a match at Sandown, 
where the uphill finish has some similarity 
to the ascent to the winning post on 
what is called the ‘ Royal Heath.” 
First of all it has to be ascertained that 
Prince Palatine is none the worse for the 
injured leg mentioned in the veterinary 
certificate. At the time of writing 
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Tracery is absent from work, and has 
been indeed for nearly a fortnight, which 
looks somewhat ominous, though we 
read that there is nothing seriously wrong 
with him. It is amazing to note what 
strong prejudices lovers of the Turf are 
apt to take for or against the horses they 
admire or are inclined to criticise 
adversely, criticism, in fact, often 
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THE The other memorable 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS race at Sandown Park 
was the National 


Breeders’ Produce Stakes, for which 


The Tetrarch got home, as it seemed to 
me, with nothing to spare, thereby 
temporarily checking the eulogies which 
it had become the fashion to bestow 
upon him. Calandria in receipt of a 


TRACERY 
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degenerating into something like detesta- 
tion. The question between Prince 
Palatine and Tracery is one of simple 
prejudice. In the Ascot Cup Tracery, 
I am credibly informed, had been asked 
for an effort before he was thrown down. 
Prince Palatine at this time was being 
strenuously restrained; but it is 
absolutely useless to pursue this 
controversy. 


stone exclusive of weight for sex ran 
him to this narrow margin. At the 
previous Sandown Meeting Calandria, in 
receipt of only 10 1b., had been seventh 
to Sir Ernest Cassel’s Hapsburg, beaten 
anything over a dozen lengths. It 
should be added that The Tetrarch went 
far to rehabilitate himself at Goodwood 
in the Rous Memorial Stakes, by running 
away from Princess Dorrie to whom he 
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was giving 10lb. irrespective of sex 
allowance. We may apparently take it 
for granted that at Sandown for some 
unknown reason The Tetrarch did not 
exhibit his true form, as also that he is 
distinctly the best of the two-year-olds 
seen out so far. The admirers of 
Hapsburg hesitate to admit this, and 
one of the events to which we are looking 
forward is the meeting of these two, 
which might take place, if their owners 
wished it, in the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster on the ninth of September or 
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disagreed with him. His food was taken 
over, I am informed, but not his drink. 
* * * * * 

THE When the three-year- 
THREE-YEAR-OLDS olds are rated as good 
by general opinion it 

is inevitable that someone will endeavour 
to prove that their merit is altogether 
exaggerated. Similarly, when they are 
set down as bad, defenders are sure to 
arise with an endeavour to demonstrate 
that less than justice is done to them. 
The latter task is a hard one at the 


THE TETRARCH GETS THE WORST OF THE START FOR THE NATIONAL BREEDERS’ PRODUCE STAKES 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


in the Imperial Produce Stakes at 
Kempton Park on the tenth of October. 
In both these the two would meet at 


even weights. There is a whisper to 
the effect that Captain Frank Forester’s 
By George! might make both of them 
gallop their hardest to shake him off. 
No one supposes that Stornoway ran up 
to within 21 lb. of his form at Ostend. 
When horses are beaten, however, they 
naturally lose reputation, the more so 
as excuses so often prove vain. The 
excuse for Stornoway appears genuine, 
and is to the effect that the local water 


present time. Aboyeur, who won the 
Derby, or to whom the Derby was 
awarded, has been beaten twice since. 
Louvois who was a neck behind Aboyeur 
at Epsom has also suffered two defeats. 
He could make no sort of impression 
upon Tracery in the Eclipse Stakes, 
thereby throwing into relief the 
superiority of last season’s three-year- 
olds; and he was again beaten by a 
useful handicap horse, Junior, and 
another four-year-old of indefinite 
capacity in Rattlejack. This latter thus 
far into his third season has never won 
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a race of any description. Of Great 
Sport, third in the Derby, nothing has 
since been seen. The French colt 
Nimbus, who was fourth, has more than 
once been beaten in France. Day Comet, 
fifth, has failed, though the race in which 
he did so, the Gold Vase at Ascot, may 
be forgotten so far as he is concerned, 
as he ran out of the course. Shogun, 
was was sixth, has won both the races 
in which he has since appeared, but with- 
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country it is far from certain that he 
would have redeemed the situation. He 
was beaten, it will be remembered, in 
the attempt to give Flippant 7 lb. at 
Liverpool early in the season. In the 
Two Thousand Guineas, admitting that 
there was nothing to choose between 
him and Louvois, we have been seeing 
what Louvois is. Craganour’s success in 
the Newmarket Stakes was little to 
boast about, with Sun Yat within a 


HIS MAJESTY’S BRAKESPEAR BY SPEARMINT—GUINEA HEN, WINNER OF THE PRINCE OF WALES’S STAKES 
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out making any very marked impression. 
At Ascot, indeed, in the Gold Vase 
aforesaid, he lost caste notwithstanding 
his victory, having only finished a neck 
in front of St. Meriadoc, whose claims to 
admission to the first classare by no means 
established. There seems little cause to 
doubt, indeed, that the estimate of the 
three-year-olds which sets them down as 
much below the average is too correct. 
If Craganour had remained in this 


length and a half of him, and whatever 
may be thought about Craganour’s dis- 
qualification for the Derby, he and 
Aboyeur come out as nearly as possible 
the same animal. There seems no 
ground for denying that the three-year- 


olds are bad. 
* * * * * 


YACHTING I asked an expert, Mr. 
Francis B. Cooke, kindly to 
send me some notes on the subject of 
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the yachting season and this is his 
response. 

The recent regatta at Cowes was one 
of the most successful held of late years, 
and in no small measure atoned for the 
miserable fiasco experienced last summer, 
when yachts were kept at their moorings 
day after day by the hard winds and 
persistent rain. During recent 
festival the weather conditions were for 
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of His Majesty’s cutter Britannia, the 
masterpiece of that prince of designers, 
the late Mr. G. L. Watson. Twenty 
years have now elapsed since Britannia 
was built, but her brilliant sailing against 
the American vessels Vigilant and 
Navahoe is still fresh in the memory of 
yachtsmen. When the late King, then 


Prince of Wales, gave the order for her, 
the sport was at its lowest ebb. The 


STORNOWAY 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


the most part all that could be desired, 
and excellent racing was enjoyed: by 
most of the International classes. The 
regatta was graced by the presence of 
the King and Queen, who took an active 
part in the sport, and a vast fleet of 
yachts, flying the flags of many nations, 
lay in the roads off the picturesque little 
town. 

ks: The feature of the week’s sport was 
the reappearance under racing colours 


appearance of the Royal cutter led to a 
wonderful revival of interest, and within 
the space of a few months yacht racing 
attained a popularity never approached 
before or since. It is said that His 
Majesty contemplates building a new 
Britannia with a view to racing regularly 
in one or other of the more important 
International classes, and should this 
prove true, we are likely to see a 
repetition of history. 
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Having been built under a measure- 
ment rule that is now obsolete, Britannia 
was of course only eligible to compete 
in the handicap class, in which she figured 
on the scratch mark, but on the opening 
day she defeated such well-known craft 
as Julnar, Cariad, and Wendur with an 
ease that bordered upon the ridiculous. 
The old cutter, with her graceful black 
hull and new canvas, looked very smart 
as she came to the line, and with Captain 
Phillip Hunloke at her helm, sailed in 
irreproachable style throughout the 
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early part of the season, had been racing 
with great success at continental 
regattas. Of late years this country 
has played but a sorry part in inter- 
national schooner racing, despite the 
efforts of Mr. Cecil Whitaker, who has 
owned three vessels of that rig. Nothing 
daunted by the failures of the first two, 
Mr. Whitaker commissioned Nicholson to 
design for him another schooner, and 
from the ashes of Waterwitch arose the 
magnificent Margherita. The new yacht 
had already been victorious at Kiel, and 


HANDICAP RACE FOR YACHTS EXCEEDING 75 TONS. 


‘* BRITANNIA”’ (WINNER) OVERHAULING JULNAR 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


match. The handicapper set her a more 
difficult task in the race for the Satanita 
cup, but Britannia again toyed with her 
opponents, and came home an easy 


winner. A great crowd ashore watched 
the sailing of the Royal cutter, and her 
victories were received with much 
enthusiasm. 

Another interesting feature of the 
festival was the appearance in her home 
waters of the new Nicholson-designed 
schooner Margherita, which, during the 


the racing during Cowes week served to 
confirm the impression that she is the 
speediest schooner ever built. Her 
weatherliness is nothing short of 
marvellous, and she is as close-winded 
as the big cutter White Heather which 
on one occasion she actually succeeded 
in weathering. 

Unfortunately Westward, now owned 
in Germany and known as Hamburg II., 
did not come to Cowes, and Margherita’s 
opponents were Meteor and Germania 
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which easily defeated. As 
Margherita had _ previously beaten 
Hamburg II at Kiel, she must be regarded 
as the champion yacht of her rig, and 
England may be said to have recovered 
her lost prestige so far as schooner racing 
is concerned. 
One of the most sporting events at 
Cowes was the contest for the Inter- 
national Challenge Cup for 15-metre 
yachts instituted some years ago by 
Sir H. H. Bartlett, Commodore of the 
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time it was taken out of the country by 
the German-owned, but British-built, 
Paula II. Last summer the Nicholson- 
designed Istria went to Kiel in quest of 
the trophy, and succeeded in bringing 
it back to England. 

The contest this year was a particularly 
keen one, as Herr. Ludwig Sanders 
entered the lists with a new Paula, which 
had been built at Gosport from the design 
of Nicholson. The United Kingdom was 
represented by Istria and Pamela, 


ON BOARD THE ha MARGHERITA,” WINNER OF THE RACE FOR SCHOONER YACHTS, 
LAYING OVER TO THE WIND 
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Royal London Yacht Club. This 
valuable trophy is offered for competition 
to 15-metre cutters of all nations, but 
no restrictions are made as to the country 
in which a competitor is designed or 
built. It is stipulated that the helmsmen 
shall be amateurs. During the first few 
years of the contest the 15-metre class 
had no representatives abroad, and the 
competitors were all British craft. The 
cup was won year after year by Mr. W. P. 
Burton until 1911, when for the first 


designed by Nicholson, and The Lady 
Anne and Maudrey, designed by Fife. 
The first match fell to Pamela, which 
beat Paula III. by rather more than a 
minute, The Lady Anne being third. In 
the second race Paula turned the tables 
on her sister boat Pamela, although she 
only struggled home thirty-five seconds 
ahead of Istria. In sailing off the tide 
Paula defeated Pamela and so the Cup 
once more goes to Germany. 

The race for the King’s Cup, the most 
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popular event of the week, attracted a 
large fleet of yachts of widely divergent 
type and tonnage, and the handicapper 
had an unenviable task in attempting 
to bring them together. Unfortunately 
the race was quite spoilt by the light 
and fickle nature of the breeze, only two 
yachts being able to complete one round 
of the course. These were the 23-metre 
cutter White Heather and the 15-metre 
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draughtsman is particularly gratifying 

in view of the fact that he has been 

selected by Sir Thomas Lipton to design 

the new Shamrock that is to cross the 

Atlantic next summer in quest of the 

America Cup. 
* 


* * * 


The committee of the Seacroft Golf 
Club, Skegness, have taken exception to 
what Mr. Hugh Leslie Dobree said in 


‘‘ WHITE HEATHER,’’ WINNER OF THE KING’S CUP 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


The Lady Anne, the former being the 
winner. 

In concluding these brief notes on the 
racing at Cowes, attention must be 
called ‘to the remarkable success of the 
yachts designed by Mr. C. E. Nicholson. 
In the A, 19-, and 15-metre classes, vessels 
of his creation were almost invincible 
and the majority of the prizes went into 
their lockers. The success of the Gosport 


his article ‘‘ Golf on the East Coast,’’ in 
the May number, about the situation of 
their links. I communicated with him, 
and he replies as follows :—‘‘ When I last 
played on the course, I was struck with 
the smoothness of the fairway and the 
beautiful greens. It never occurred to me 
that this was a seaside course. So far 
as I could observe the sea could only be 
distinguished from two tees (17th and 
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18th). It is difficult to explain the 
definition of a seaside course. It may 
mean anything. Seacroft might be 
fairly called a course near the sea, which 
is not exactly the same as a seaside 
course. To my mind, that means “a 
course where it is possible to drive a 
golf ball into the sea.’’ I am sorry that 
the committee should also take exception 
to what I said about the tariff. I 
mentioned that the club received no 
visitors at less than a sovereign in the 
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not issued on Sunday, and any person 
desirous of playing on that day must 
take a weekend ticket. 
* * * * * 
THE SEPTEMBER Again we certainly have 
NUMBER a varied magazine. Mr. 
Percy Stephens, who 
continues the ‘‘ Then and Now ”’ series, 
is an old contributor, whose “‘ Pages from 
a Country Diary,” which we published 
a few years ago, afterwards met with 
remarkable success in book form. Mr. 


SETTING SPINNAKERS ON BOARD THE ‘‘ MARGHERITA ” 
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summer months—this only refers io 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and August Bank 
Holiday weeks. From July 15th to 
September 15th the Green fees for a 
weekend (Saturday, Sunday,and Monday) 
are 10s., at other times the charge is 6s. 
A week’s golf may be had from mid- 
July to mid-September for £1, and 10s. 
for the remainder of the year. Daily 
tickets cost 5s. and 2s. 6d. respectively, 
covering the same periods. Tickets are 


Owen Jones has obtained from all parts 
of the country information on ‘‘Partridge 
and Pheasant Prospects’’ and it can 
hardly fail to be interesting and service- 
able. Another article which should prove 
useful is Mrs. Stuart Menzies’ hints to 


“Women as their own Chauffeurs.’’ The 
paper will not actually teach women 
how to drive, but must make practical 
instruction more readily comprehensible. 
Mr. Hjertberg deals this month with 
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Sprinting and Throwing the Hammer. 
We have testimony from at home and 
abroad as to the value of these papers. 
Mr. Harold H. Hilton describes his 
“Open Championship Experiences.”’ 
Ambitious golfers, and those who do not 
aspire to great achievements, will surely 
like to know how a champion attains 
success. Miss Mabel Stringer once more 


sketches the ‘‘ Women’s Golf Season.’ 
Lovers of the horse who fully appreciate 
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more of him before he can quite be 
admitted to the front rank. I shall be 
surprised if readers do not enjoy Mr. G. 
Cunningham Terry’s lively and graphic 
description of ‘‘Cock Fighting: the 
National Sport of Mexico.”” Mr. Frank 
Wallace gives the account of an exciting 
stalk in ‘‘ By the Burn of the Silver 
Birch.”’ ‘The Bison”’ is an imaginative 
account of what sport may have been in 
pre-historic days. Another article from 


THE ‘‘ GERMANIA ” 
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the conveniences of the motor but hate 
the idea of the horse’s disappearance 
will be gratified to read what Mr. 
Arthur Coaten says “ On the Brighton 
Road ”’ about the continued, and indeed 
increasing, popularity of coaching. Miss 
Maud V. Wynter deals picturesquely 
with “Cub Hunting.” Mr. E. H. D. 
Sewell discusses ‘‘ Cricketers of the 
Year.”” Mr. Lionel Tennyson is not 
included in spite of his having made his 
mark so distinctly; we have to see 


Miss Frances Pitt will be welcome to all 
who have sympathy with birds and 
beasts—reptiles too are included in her 
account of “‘ My Pets.’’ The Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield, author of various popular 
books, writes of ‘‘ Famous Houses that 
are Changing their Owners.”’ The fiction 
treats of racing and of duck shooting in 
Russia, the latter story passing from 
gay to grave. The “ Motor Notes” and 
Mrs. Cora Lawrence’s ‘‘ Modes of the 
Month ” complete the number. 
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THEN AND NOW 
No. 9.—PARTRIDGE SHOOTING 


BY PERCY STEPHENS 


(The object of these “‘ Then and Now” articles is to show the changes which have taken place in 
the various sports and games; how they were practised in their early days, and how they have 


altered and developed.—Eb.) 


It may be safely laid down without fear 
of contradiction that no game birdaffords, 
nor has ever afforded, such consistent 
sport to all classes as the partridge. Time 
was indeed, when it was practically the 
only winged game common to all locali- 
ties, for up to the beginning of the last 
century the pheasant was a more or less 
exotic creature, and the grouse confined 
as now to certain districts, then almost 
as inaccessible to the southern sportsman 
as Iceland to the salmon fisher of 
to-day. But the partridge is ubiquitous ; 
so far as I am aware there is no part 
of the British Isles to which it is not 
indigenous, though undoubtedly in very 
varying profusion ; consequently it has 
for centuries been regarded in the light 


of our national game bird, and as such 
rated with an affection as real as well 
deserved. 

Prior to the introduction of firearms 
partridge-hawking, or, extraordinary as 
it may seem to us, partridge-netting, 
were sports as highly prized by country 
gentlemen as partridge-shooting is to- 
day ; and when one considers how small 
the stock of game must have been then, 
when preservation as we understand it 
was unknown, and when whole coveys 
would be exterminated at a single sweep 
of the net, one can only marvel that any 
partridges are left to us at the present 
time. Then came the introduction of 
“ vile saltpetre,”’ and I have no doubt 
that the elderly sportsmen of the 
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period declared over their sack and 
canary that it had robbed sport as it had 
robbed war, of romance. Of these early 
days of partridge-shooting we can but 
hazard conjecture; one thing alone is 
certain, that the fowling-piece with its 
clumsy system of ignition—even the 
slow-match and cogwheel had their day 
—coupled with its great weight and short 
trajectory, must have been a most un- 
reliable weapon, and the unfortunate 
sportsman who was condemned to use it 
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can hardly be blamed if, as was his 
invariable custom, he shot his game 
sitting. 

His method of procedure was of the 
simplest, yet I should imagine not devoid 


of pleasurable excitement. Having 
located his quarry either by eye or by 
the aid of a “ setting ’’ dog, he proceeded 
to stalk it until within certain range, 
when, resting his clumsy gun on the 
metal fork usually carried for the pur- 
pose, or failing this, on anything con- 
venient, he got as many birds in line 
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as possible and took a sitting family shot 
at them—an outrage which, I fancy, 
most of us must plead guilty to having 
committed in boyhood. Soon, however, 
there came the inevitable occasion when 
some shooter, greatly daring, or as I am 
disposed to imagine, in a fit of despera- 
tion, discharged his piece at a covey on 
the wing, and found to his astonishment 
that it was possible to kill “ flying ;” and 
from that day dates the sport of partridge 
shooting as we know it. Not that the 


art of killing game on the wing became 
universal for a considerable time—that a 
man should have achieved the art of 
doing so was counted unto him for merit, 
and, speaking from memory, is it not 
enumerated as one of the accomplish- 
ments of Sir Roger de Coverley ? 

Yet as long ago as the end of the 
eighteenth century enormous — even 
judged by modern standards—bags of 
partridges used to be somehow achieved 
both in England and on the Continent, 
but especially the latter. In 1798 the 
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season’s bag at Holkham amounted to 
almost 2,000 brace—more than has 
frequently been obtained since on the 
same estate with the aid of scientific 
preservation and breechloading guns ; 
and even prior to this, the carefully-kept 
game book of the Prince de Condé shows 
that at Chantilly it was not unusual to 
obtain four and five hundred brace of 
partridges to six and seven guns in a 
single day’s shooting. These figures seem 
almost incredible in view of the clumsy 
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Still, however they were continued, huge 
bags of game were common on the Con- 
tinent from the very earliest days of 
shooting, and it was probably due to the 
fact that for centuries we were usually 
at war with one or other of our European 
neighbours, that led to the feeling long 
prevalent, and still not wholly extinct, 
that large bags were un-British and 
therefore unsportsmanlike, and that to 
kill game by any other method than 
over dogs was specially so. ‘“‘ Battues,” 
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fowling-pieces with which the sportsmen 
must have been equipped; even 
granting that the bulk of the birds was 
shot sitting, other, from our point of 
view, illegitimate means must have been 
employed to bring about such results ; 
andthe lurking suspicion remains that the 
figures may have been diplomatically 
“cooked,” just as the Duke’s keeper in 
Surtees’ “‘ Plain or Ringlets’”’ prepared 
one list of game for his master’s eye and 
another for publication in the press. 


as covert-shooting used to be styled, 
were, probably on account of their foreign 
appellation, particularly obnoxious to 
the mind of the free-born Briton steeped 
in the tradition that Frenchmen existed 
on frogs, and Germans on sauerkraut; and 
many of us can remember the diatribes 
against grouse and partridge - driving 
which used to appear regularly in certain 
sections of the press when these forms of 
sport first became general, chiefly, I 
imagine, under the impression that they 
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discouraged physical exertion, and were 
therefore calculated to produce a degen- 
erate or effeminate type of sportsmen. 
Still, human nature has always been the 
same, and the consideration of a large 
bag of game, now as then, will always 
remain of paramount importance to the 
shooter. 

It was not until the beginning of the 
last century that partridge-shooting may 
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time that such men as Nock, Egg, Moore, 
and especially Manton, had succeeded in 
wresting the cream of the gun-making 
trade from the foreigners, and setting 
such a seal on a first-class London made 
and proved gun as remains to the present 
day. The clumsy huge-bored single- 
barrel which scattered its charge within 
a few yards of the muzzle became dis- 
placed by an elegant double-barrelled 
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be said to have become a popular sport 
conducted on more or less modern lines. 
No doubt this was largely due to increase 
of population and wealth, coupled with 
improved means of communication ; for 
the fast mail coaches of the day were as 
superior to the lumbering old “ stage 
waggons ”’ of a former period as a modern 
express train to the old-fashioned “ Par- 
liamentary ’’; but one of the chief factors 
was the extraordinary improvement in 
sporting firearms. It was about this 


weapon, easy of balance, light in weight, 
and shooting as hard and as true as the 
modern breechloader.* 

Finally, literature began to make its 
influence felt, and in 1814 appeared the 
first edition of Colonel Hawker’s 
“Instructions to Young Sportsmen,” an 
immortal work which not only had a 
most far-reaching effect at the time, but 
which the present generation of shooters 
can read with almost as much benefit as 
the one for which it was written. Vixere 


* The writer 


once possessed a converted Joe Manton, which, setting aside the fact that it 


was a muzzle-loader, was one of the handiest and most beautiful guns he ever saw. 
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fortes ante Agamemnon, but if Isaac 
Walton be deemed the Father of angling 
literature, Peter Hawker stands surely 
in the same _ relationship towards 
shooting. Even more instructive to those 
who would gain some idea of what shoot- 
ing was in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century is Colonel Hawker’s Diary, which 
was published in 1893, and is one of 
the most entertaining books of its class 
that I know, the author recounting with 
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the usual top-hatted, frock-coated, sports- 
man armed with a long single-barrelled 
gun, shooting alone in a wild rolling 
country over a team of three dogs---two 
pointers and a rather nondescript sort of 
setter---who are standing to game in a 
stubble field. The first thing that strikes 
one about the picture is that the sports- 
man is shooting alone, and none of these 
old shooting prints that I have come 
across ever depict more than at most two 
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equal frankness his onslaught on other 
people’s preserves with dog and gun, and 
on his own system with blue pill and 
calomel. 

Let us try to picture to ourselves a 
day’s partridge-shooting a century ago. 
Before me as I write lies a print recently 
acquired for fourpence in a village shop 
in Wiltshire, the counterpart of 
which is probably to be found in half the 
smoking rooms in England. It is labelled 
Partridge Shooting’’ and represents 


gunners, with occasionally an attendant 
keeper. In those days, save on a few 
very large estates, the shooting party of 
modern times was unknown* the smaller 
squires took their sport less seriously 
and usually with a view to the larder—a 
stroll over their property provided their 
table with game and themselves with the 
appetite wherewith to enjoy it. Before. 
the days of the dog-cart, much less 
the motor-car, country gentlemen 
rarely called on one another except for 


* Hawker in his Diary refers to shooting parties as an *‘ unpleasant ” custom of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
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ceremonial visits of two or three days’ 
duration, when they came with half 
their household in their train. 

At first sight the shooter’s attire ap- 
pears ridiculous—a tall white hat, a full- 
skirted frock-coat, leather leggings half- 
way up the thighs, and a voluminous 
stock and gills. Admitting the absurdity 
of the latter, the other portions of the 
dress were probably more workmanlike 
than would appear at first sight. A tall 
hat is admittedly the best adapted for 
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ventilating the head ; the flowing skirts 
of the coat each contained a vast “ hare 
pocket’ in which could easily be 
bestowed the few brace of birds that 
probably formed the sportsman’s bag, 
and the tight leggings, if conducive to 
discomfort on a hot day, must per contra 
have been storm-defying on a wet one. 
If there be a more uncomfortable thing 
than a pair of baggy knickerbockers in 
which to wade through a field of 
dripping turnips, I do not know it. 
By the way, Hawker recommends a 
shooting kit of his own than which I can 
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conceive nothing more uncomfortable 
nor unsightly. I give it here verbatim—- 
the italics are his: “‘ With lambswool 
stockings and flannel drawers put on a 
pair of overall boots, and then draw over 
them a pair of trousers, which may be 
either of fustian or leather and so strongly 
defended inside the knees that no thorns 
can penetrate.”” Small wonder that in 
his diary the Colonel frequently admits 
to coming home with his feet raw! Then, 
too, the combined team of dogs seems 


curious, but the setter, which is admir- 
ably “‘ backing’”’ the pointers in my 
print, was probably used for retrieving. 

To the present generation the sport 
that these old-time shooters used to 
enjoy probably seems contemptible, and 
yet I personally cannot but think it 
enviable. For under the stress of modern 
conditions of existence, and in our over- 
crowded islands, shooting—except in a 
very few remote localities—has almost 
ceased to be a sport in the true sense of 
the word; it has become a mere test 
of marksmanship lacking the sense of 
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freedom without which no field sport 
can be deemed perfect. To hunt wild— 
in the sense of indigenous—game in a 
wild country has always seemed to me 
the essence of true sport with the 
shot gun, but in how many parts of 
England is it now obtainable ? 

There must have been a peculiar charm 
in English shooting before the face of the 
country had—very beneficially I admit— 
been revolutionised by high farming and 
when great tracts of it were practically 


with his own knowledge of woodcraft 
and the aid of his home-bred and home- 
broken dogs. But, urges your up-to-date 
critic, game lay like stones in those days 
of knee-deep stubbles, and shooting must 
have been ridiculously easy and un- 
interesting. That partridges, at all 
events at the beginning of the season, 
lay closer then is probable; but even 
presuming the “ knee-deep ”’ stubble to 
have been universal (which I am much 
inclined to doubt) it can hardly be 
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uncultivated; when the fens were un- 
drained and the commons unenclosed and 
when the shooter of moderate means 
and aspirations could obtain sport almost 
for the asking. True, game was scarcer 
in those days and results proportionately 
smaller—though Hawker, who usually 
shot “‘ for a bag,’ could get thirty brace 
to his own gun in a day—but the sports- 
man had the satisfaction of feeling that 
each head of game he killed had been 
obtained by honest hard work coupled 


denied that a modern field of, say, 
Scotch potatoes, or Norfolk swedes 
affords far better covert; and _ that 
partridges rise wild enough out of these 
at times most of us know to our cost! 
Even as the grizzly bear, which earned 
its title of ‘‘ Horribilis ”’ by the contempt 
which it exhibited for the Leather- 
stockings and Deerslayers with their 
single-barrelled muzzle-loader and _ its 
sixty-four to the pound pellet, has learnt 
to discriminate between them and the 
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big-game shooter of to-day armed with 
a high velocity repeating rifle, so 
experience has taught the “ little brown 
bird ”’ the difference between the fowling 
piece of a bygone age and the breech- 
loading choke bore of the present time. 

But enough perhaps of old time 
shooting and its methods—let us turn 
to modern ones. There was an inter- 
mediate stage between the two 
approximately coincident with the 


general use of the breech loader, say, 
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about the middle sixties, that halcyon 
period of English life, when Demos had 
scarcely stirred in his centuries-long 
sleep, when the motor car and the 
bicycle had not combined to render the 
country roads and lanes an abomination 
to those who use them, and when every 
man, and every woman, in every class 
were not striving to ape the luxury of 
their richer neighbours. I was not then 
of an age to participate actively in 
shooting, but as a small boy I was 
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sometimes allowed to walk a little with 
the guns, and save that they wore 
knickerbockers and shot with pinfire 
breechloaders, I fancy their methods of 
procedure differed but little from those 
cf their predecessors. Of course by this 
time game was rigidly preserved, and 
people shot in parties instead of alone 
or in couples; but dogs were still almost 
universally used in partridge-shooting, 
and driving save on a few well-known 
estates was practically unknown.* 


As regards partridge-shooting of to-day 
so many text books on the subject 
written by the ablest sporting pens have 
appeared within the last thirty years that 
there is but little to be said about it 
from a fresh standpoint. While there 
are still a few remote corners of Great 
Britain where it is not only usual 
but even necessary to shoot partridges 
over dogs, these are so few and far 
between as to be a negligible quantity, 
and all birds are nowadays killed either 


* I think it must have been about this time that General Hall instituted systematic partridge- 
driving at Six Mile Bottom, as he did grouse-driving on the High Force moors. 
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by walking them up out of root-crops, 
or by driving. Although it is the fashion 
to refer to the latter custom as universal,* 
this is far from being the case, which I 
attribute to the above-mentioned text- 
books being chiefly the work of the 
“top sawyers’”’ of the shooting world 
who probably enjoy more partridge- 
driving than the bulk of their readers. 
But the fact remains that the general 


above-mentioned requisites, and I would 
personally prefer to kill ten brace of 
birds in the beautiful scenery of Scotland 
or the southern counties than double 
the same quantity amid the flat 
turnip-fields of East Anglia, or more 
objectionable still, the smoking collieries 
of the “ stone-ribbed north.” 

And finally of driving? Granted 
the absolute requisites of a large head 
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method of shooting partridges is by 
walking them up in line, an agreeable 
enough pastime under favourable 
conditions of weather, scenery, and 
sufficiency of game, but which, except 
for the fact that it exacts more or 
less severe physical exercise from its 
votaries, can hardly claim to rank very 
high as a sport. 

In my opinion much of one’s enjoy- 
ment depends on the second of the 


of game and a host or head-keeper 
who can bring it to the guns there are 
few more enjoyable forms of shooting, 
and certainly none which exacts such a 
high standard of marksmanship, but— 
how often are these essentials combined ? 
and than the too-frequently encountered 
reverse of the medal I know nothing 
drearier. Many a man, of otherwise 
blameless character, whose estate is 
naturally only adapted for ‘ walking 


* Just as modern writers on Angling would have one believe that no trout are killed save on 
the dry-fly! 
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up’ and whose knowledge of the art 
of driving reluctant game is only second 
to that of his keeper’s, fired by the 
announcement that the Marquess of 
Carabas, or Mr. Nathan Hoggenheimer 
has killed a thousand brace of partridges 
in four days’ driving, determines to 
attempt the same on his own property, 
with the inevitable result that after a 
season or two of disillusionment to 
himself and disappointment to his 
friends, he is fain to revert to his old 
methods. For not only does success in 
partridge-driving depend largely on the 
character of the manor to be driven, 
hilly and broken ground with small 
enclosures being singularly ill-fitted to it, 
but given the most suitable tract of 
country for the purpose, to attempt to 
drive partridges on it without someone 
in command, be he master or man, who 
either possesses innately, or has acquired 
by experience, the art of doing so, is but 
labour thrown away coupled with much 
vexation of spirit. It may seem a simple 
matter to scare partridges out of one 
field into another, but let those of this 
opinion attempt it where the birds are 
disinclined to go in the desired direction 
—that is where the art of driving comes 
in, and this science—for it is little less— 
of moving your birds to a required point 
is really a high form of woodcraft. And 
in this consists the real sport of partridge- 
driving—the rest of it is a mere matter 
of marksmanship. 

With the possible exception of their 
host the six or eight guns who may 
make up a_ shooting-party have no 
interest in the day’s proceedings beyond 
that of firing and killing ; even granted, 
as is probably the case, that they are 
capable of appreciating the craft which 
*“ shows ”’ them the game, as far as they 
are concerned it merely resolves itself 
into a matter of hitting or missing. It 
is skill with the gun, just as we have 
skill with the cricket bat, or billiard cue, 
or tennis racquet, a question of eye and 
hand and nerves acting in unison. That 
it is probably the highest form of skill 
with the gun—except possibly shooting 
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rock pigeons out of a tossing boat of 
which I have no personal experience— 
I readily admit, and I know of no more 
delightful exhibition of such a thing than 
to watch a past master of the art of 
killing driven partridges taking toll 
of his opportunities; the most remarkable 
thing (to me) about the performance 
being the perfect ease with which he 
changes guns, and gets in his second one 
with deadly effect. 

This is the test of a really first-class 
performer, to which but few attain, and 
many a man who will kill a right and 
left time after time with his first gun, 
rarely succeeds in achieving anytoing 
with his second one except perhaps 
wounding some unfortunate bird by 
attempting an impossibly long shot. 

The chief charm, of course, in 
partridge-driving consists in the variety 
and difficulty of the shots it affords, and 
I know of no bird (except perhaps a 
wood pigeon) which can “ jink”’ with 
the instinctive decision of a driven 
partridge as it tops a hedge and realises 
that a horrid man is levelling a gun at it ! 

In conclusion, let me disclaim any 
intention of decrying mcdern methods of 
partridge-shooting ; it would ill become 
me to disparage anything which has 
afforded me such healthy enjoyment, and 
it is certain that were I offered my choice 
of shooting over dogs or of good 
partridge-driving I should not hesitate 
to select the latter. As with sport so 
with everything else, the times change 
and we with them—that our national 
character has undergone a_ decided 
alteration—I almost wrote deterioration 
—within the last few decades is I think 
undeniable, and the modi operandi of 
our easy-going grandfathers are probably 
unsuited to our present restless age. 
Still one cannot but regret that shooting 
should ever degenerate, as it undoubtedly 
shows signs of doing, into a mere question 
of proficiency with the gun, and that the 
rising generation should not undergo the 
same apprenticeship to the sport as their 
forefathers, and learn to hunt and outwit 
their game as well as to kill it. 


hey 


ATHLETIC TRAINING. 


BY ERNEST HJERTBERG 


[Mr. Hjertberg first applied himself to running in 1883 in the United States, and his reputation 


has been steadily growing. 


He excelled in races varying from ‘‘ 880 yards to 8 hours,” 
his own words, and his name became famous in athletic circles. 


to use 
For eight years he was captain 


of the New Jersey Athletic Club, leaving finally to coach the famous Knickerbocker Athletic Club. 
Under his guidance this team administered to the New York Athletic Club the first defeat they 


had suffered for 25 years. 


and to him their unprecedented successes must be attributed. 


Mr. Hjertberg next coached the University of Columbia Track Team 


Afterwards he took charge of the 


Irish-American Club. By this time the majority of American athletics had been under his tuition. 
His highest success was reached, however, in 1910, when the Swedish Government made him 


an offer to coach their national team for the Olympic Games of 1912. 


The result of this appointment, 


it will be remembered, was that Sweden finished a long way ahead of all except America and Finland, 
and even America’s success can undoubtedly be traced to the grounding given by Mr. Hjertberg in 


his earlier life. 


THROWING THE HAMMER. 
OnE of the branches of athletics which 
was first adopted by our modern 
athletes was that of throwing the 
hammer. As early as the beginning of 
1889 it formed an item in the champion- 
ship meetings of England and Ireland. 
The necessary result of this is that 
nowadays an almost incredible skill has 
been attained in this contest. More 
especially during the last ten years the 
style has developed very rapidly. 

At first in throwing the hammer only 
one swing was used. The best man 
at that time was the Irish-American 
Mitchell. After him came John 
Flanagan, an Irishman by birth but 
American by naturalization. Flanagan 
introduced two swings round in throwing 
the hammer and almost immediately he 
increased the record to close on 160 feet. 
Flanagan, however, soon met his 
superior in Plaw from California, who 
made use of three turns, and in this 
way improved on his predecessor. The 
latter retained for a time his two swings, 
and with them regained the record, which 
for a number of years in succession 


Such is the authority, the fifth of whose articles appears below. ]—ED. 


remained unbeaten at about 171 feet. 
It seemed, however, 


impossible for 
Flanagan to increase this, and at last 
he began to train with three turns in 
the circle before letting the hammer go. 
This was a great trial to the patience, 
and for three full years Flanagan had 
to train in order to be able fully to 
control the throw with three turns; 
eventually he learned the art as no one 
before or after him could do. With this 
style he made his world’s record of 
181 feet. 

As mentioned, it took a long time to 
learn this style. The reason is really 
that at first it seems aimost impossible 
to be able fully to control the speed in 
swinging round three times. It is during 
the second swing that the difficulty is 
greatest, for one is inclined to let the 
hammer swing too quickly then, and, 
in consequence, it becomes impossible 
during the third swing to increase the 
speed ; but one can easily reduce the 
speed thus weakening the throw. It is 
also impossible to increase the speed 
more and more with each swing round if * 
one begins the first rapidly and strongly. 
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For many years it was generally 
regarded as an impossibility to attain any 
result with three turns, and if at any 
time one did get a good throw it was 
considered purely good luck. Plaw, who 
was the first to use three turns, could 
throw quite as far with only two, because 
he could not fully control the speed in 
three. 

Flanagan, the greatest thrower of the 
hammer that has ever lived, is no giant 
in size although he is heavy and muscular. 
He is in possession of an ideal skill and 
has most carefully elaborated every 
detail of his style. The secret of his 
success is, however, his ability to spin 
round rapidly in the circle without 
stepping over or even fearing to step 
over the edge of the ring. This was not 
acquired without very long and patient 
practice. 

For throwing the hammer, as for so 
many other branches of athletics, there 
are several different styles by means of 
which good results can be obtained, but 
here I shall restrict myself to Flanagan's 
method, which is the best and the one 
that undoubtedly gives the best results 
although it is difficult to learn. 

Throwing the hammer requires the 
athlete to be strong, heavy, rapid in 
movement, possessed of full control over 
the nerves, and likewise of all the move- 
ments of the body. Self-confidence is 
the quality which above all is required ; 
this can only be gained by training, 
and the training must be carried out 
so carefully that one never throws 
inaccurately but always controls the 
throw, both during the spinning round 
in the ring and when the hammer leaves 
the hands. 

When about to throw the hammer one 
places the right foot close against the 
inner edge of the back half of the ring, 
reckoning in the direction of the throw. 
The left foot is somewhat to the rear of 
the circle. The back must be turned in 
the direction in which the throw is to be 
made. The feet are placed firmly on the 
ground and the knees are somewhat 
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bent. After taking up this position the 
hammer is grasped with both hands by 
the handle, the head on the ground 
outside the ring as far back to the right 
as possible. Then one begins to swing 
in wide circles slowly round the head 
while standing still. In doing this care 
must be taken, when the hammer leaves 
the ground and moves outwards and 
upwards, that the weight of the body 
is carried over the right leg while the 
body is twisted to the left. When the 
hammer has come so far that the hands 
are on the right side of the head, and 
the hammer is on the way down towards 
the ground, the weight of the body is 
carried over on to the left leg at the same 
time that the body is twisted to the 
right. When the hammer has _ been 
swung about three times over the head, 
so that one has assured balance, the 
speed is increased and you begin to spin 
round. 

When about to increase the speed of 
the hammer care must be taken when it 
is moving downwards to increase the 
speed that it already has in consequence 
of its own weight. It is very important 
to note that only the arms contribute to 
this increase, and that one must 
try not to do it by carrying the body to 
one side. When the hammer is moving 
upwards the body is twisted over to the 
right, the weight rests on the left foot 
and the right toe, while the trunk is bent 
a little backwards. The change of foot 
and the turning come when the head of 
the hammer is moving downwards, and 
care must be taken that the feet, which 
during the whole time have not been 
moved but have only been twisted with 
the rest of the body are at last lifted on 
the toes, while the right knee is bent 
inwards to the bend of the left leg. At 
this moment the right foot is allowed to 
leave the ground while one spins round 
on the left foot. At the instant that the 
right foot is put on the ground again 
the left foot is moved a little backwards, 
so that one returns to the original 
position. The last stage of the lifting 
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of the foot must take place very rapidly, 
and the feet be put firmly on the ground, 
so that one stands steadily, able to 
continue at once with spin number two. 
When this has been completed comes 
the third and last spin, after which the 
hammer is thrown, provided, that is to 
say, that three turns are successfully 
accomplished. 


Immediately after two or three full 
turns have been taken one is ready to 
throw the last swing. All one’s power 
must be put into the swing of the 
hammer from below upwards. At the 
moment the hammer is half-way up, the 
arms and body must be straightened 
and one must try to get as powerful a 
swing as possible, with most of the 
drawing strength in the left side. At 
the last moment one rises high on the 
toes, and the arms must move with the 
hammer until the very last instant before 
it is thrown. It will not do to break off 
the movement of the hammer by 


drawing in the elbows, for then one 
can easily give a jerk so that the hammer 
will not get the right direction and will 
lose some of the speed of the swing. 


The carriage of the body in the first 
swing is of the utmost importance for 
the whole throw. Most throwers fail 
just in this first swing and do not know 
how the body should be poised, but lose 
their balance at this instant and cannot 
afterwards make any good throw. When 
beginning to practise one must make all 
the movements slowly, and see if one is 
throwing properly or if there is any 
mistake in the method adopted. The 
speed of the swinging should be increased 
after each turn. It must be done very 
steadily throughout the different stages. 
If the hammer goes round too quickly 
in the first turn it will be very difficult 
afterwards to get any control over the 
throw. 


Always remember that the last turn 
and the straightening of the body must 
be performed with the greatest rapidity 
and strength, for on this last effort the 
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success of the throw depends in an 
essential degree. 

I have already mentioned that one 
should try to learn to throw the hammer 
with three turns. If a thrower finds, 
however, that he cannot learn this style 
so safely that he is always sure of keeping 
inside the ring, then for the last three 
weeks before a competition he should 
train for only two turns and should use 
this method for the competition. You 
can never hope to have the good fortune 
to be able to remain within the ring 
after three turns if you are not certain 
during the training of being able to do 
so. Only if you have done very well in 
the two first throws ought you to risk 
three turns in the last. 

There are relatively few athletes who 
have patience enough to train for 
throwing the hammer. It is very 
difficult and even tedious to acquire the 
perfect style. Not before one feels that 
the body is steady during the swings 
and turns and when the hammer leaves 
the hands is one on the way to learn the 
correct method. After that things go 
quickly enough, even if it takes some 
time before one can venture to put on 
full speed in the turn without risking a 
fall outside the ring. 

When beginning to train for throwing 
the hammer one should practise a great 
deal. One cannot have any natural gift 
for throwing the hammer; skill must 
be acquired through training, under the 
supposition that enough strength, 
weight, and speed are possessed, and 
thus only can the athlete reach the best 
result. 

It is of great importance for the 
thrower to see what kind of hammer he 
uses, as they are of varying descriptions. 
The head of the hammer must consist 
of a leaden ball. The handle, which has 
a triangular shape, must be of steel, 
and so hard that it will not be bent by 
the pressure which arises when one is 
throwing. The wire between the ball 
and the handle must be of the very best 
and sufficiently strong piano-strings. 
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When training hard the best thing is to 
use leather gloves, so that the fingers 
are not cut. But one can also twist 
cloth or some other soft stuff round the 
handle so that the skin of the fingers 
may not be exposed to too much stress. 
During the training the skin of the hands 
usually hardens, and after a time both 
gloves and bindings round the handle 
become unnecessary. Everyone who 
throws the hammer should be very 
careful to see that the handle and the 
wire are properly fastened so that they 
will not come loose during the throw 
which might easily give rise to an 
accident. 

Many athletes throw the hammer at 
the same time as they are training for 
putting the shot. But a little reflection 
will be enough to show that it is 
impossible to attain any good result in 
two such branches of athletics at once. 
In throwing the hammer the muscles 
are pulling a weight, while in putting 
the shot they are pushing one. These 
two kinds of muscular action must be 
diametrically opposed to each other, and 
when one trains for throwing the hammer 
one reduces the strength of the muscles 
which are trained to put the shot. It is 
therefore best always to specialise in one 
of these throws if any good result is to 
be obtained. 

Always remember to rise high on the 
toes at the last moment of the throw 
before the hammer leaves the hands. 

Increase the speed in the swings and 
turns by degrees, and always try to get 
the greatest speed in the final moment 
of the last turn. 

Keep the arms as straight as possible 
during the last part of the turn, and let 
the hand go with the hammer in the 
last moment as far as possible. 

Always be determined, and never 
think that you are casting inside the 
ring; otherwise you will not put on 
your greatest speed in the turn. 

Observe not to push out the left 
shoulder, which would have the result 
that it would be the body that would 
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draw the hammer instead of the arms 
doing so. 

Respecting the position of the arms 
while the hammer is being swung round 
in the introductory movements, one 
should take care to carry the hands 
above the right shoulder on a level with 
the face. The left elbow is kept pressed 
to the body, and after the hammer has 
passed round over the head the right 
elbow is pressed against the side. 

Always train in the ring, and also 
observe what has been said in the article 
on “‘ Putting the Shot ”’ respecting the 
way in which one must leave the ring 
after the throw. 


Running 100 and 220 Yards. 


Formerly there was, and even nowa- 
days there is, a pretty general idea that 
a good sprinter must be tall and must 
have strong and long legs. It cannot be 
denied that in many cases these qualities 
are of great value for those who desire 
to become good short distance runners ; 
but they are by no means absolutely 
necessary characteristics. Many of the 
crack sprinters of our time have been 
or are big, tall, and muscular persons, 
but it cannot be said that the great 
majority are of this type. If, for 
example, we look at those who have won 
the short distance races at the Olympic 
games and other great contests, we shall 
find that they have mostly been short, 
speedy, and powerfully built, such as, 
for example, Walker, Duffy, Hahn, 
Jarvis, and Applegarth. 

There are in fact two perfectly distinct 
types of short distance runners who run 
in quite different ways. The one type 
is the short, muscular runner. The other 
is the tall, long-legged athlete, these two 
types being essentially different from 
each other in many respects as regards 
style. 

I shall first endeavour to give an 
account of the style used by the short 
runners, such as it ought to be in order 
to yield the best result. 
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If an example be taken from among 
the many good short runners that we 
possess and his style be carefully studied, 
we shall find a number of special details 
of great interest. During the run he 
works chiefly with his hips. The legs 
and body are thrown forward and the 
hips are moved powerfully, thus getting 
a long stride. By this means the steps 
become as long as those taken by a tall 
runner; and the reason is that a short 
runner has more control over his body 
than a tall one has. The action of the 
arms also differs somewhat from that of 
a tall runner. All short runners carry 
their arms during the race more obliquely 
across the body, but in spite of this they 
can still have full control of the move- 
ments of the body. 

The tall runner gains his rapidity of 
motion chiefly by stretching out his legs 
and by putting his feet on the ground in 
order to drive the body along. His 


manner of carrying his arms is also 
essentially unlike that used by the 


shorter runner, for a tall man carries 
his arms more with a backward and 
forward motion along the sides while he 
runs. 

By means of a wisely chosen alterna- 
tion of training in long and short steps, 
the short as well as the tall runner learns 
most quickly and completely that control 
over the work of the legs which is one of 
the most important factors in short dis- 
tance running. The feet must be placed 
on the ground with great force and speed, 
and the impulse that the feet give to 
the body at each step must at the same 
time be as powerful and elastic as 
possible. 

When one begins to train for short 
distance running one should at first 
confine the preparations to easy gym- 
nastics without the aid of apparatus, 
in order thus to get every muscle ready 
for the coming work on the training 
path. During the preparatory work one 
can also practise starts. A half-mile 
now and then at a moderate pace is 
very suitable at this period. If the 
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work goes on during the early part of 
the spring or late in the winter one 
should be careful not to run any risk of 
catching cold. If then during the 
preparatory training one runs_ short 
distances now and then, one can easily 
practise such gymnastics as_ those 
mentioned at home. An important 
item in the training, too, is to exercise 
the toes well, by running without com- 
pleting the step, and thus only lifting 
the legs from the ground and then 
bringing the feet down on the toes and 
the fore part of the soles. 

After having practised gymnastics and 
a little running for some time, but 
without fatiguing oneself, the next thing 
is to proceed to more severe work. It 
must not be made too hard to begin 
with, but it should be increased in 
intensity as the muscles become more 
trained and can stand a greater strain 
without danger of being overworked. 
From the very beginning of the training 
one should always remember to run high 
on the toes. 

A vitally important incident in short 
distance running is the start. Very often 
success depends on this, and so one must 
practise starts more than anything else. 
It is very difficult to learn a good start 
that one can rely on, and it takes much 
time for every runner to acquire. 

Formerly one made almost exclusive 
use of the standing starting position, but 
in our days one never sees it, 
for the sufficient reason that the 
“crouching” start in every respect has 
proved its superiority. Very often, 
however, one hears persons who have 
never tried this last method of starting 
express their surprise that runners 
employ this ‘reversed ’’ way of starting, 
and it is seldom that one can convince 
such people of the great advantages such 
a position has over the old one. One 
need only take examples from nature, 
from animal life, to show that the prone 
and more compressed position, in spite 
of its appearing so unnatural, is in 
reality more natural than the erect 
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position. If, for example, one looks at 
a cat when it is about to jump, or when, 
in a standing position, it has been 
frightened and starts to run, one can 
easily see that before rushing away it 
crouches and seems to sink down 
to its feet before it makes its spring. 
From a theoretical point of view it 
may be said that there are three factors 
required for a good start. First and 
foremost one must take care that the 
body is inclined well forward. One must 
feel that the body is well under control 
and that all of one’s strength can be 
used to throw it forwards. But care 
must be taken not to lean forward to 
excess. The knees must not be bent 
too much, for then strength would be 
lost in rising in order to get the body 
forwards and upwards at the moment of 
the start. In the starting position the 


arms should be straight, and the body 
should be so placed that if one took 
away the support given by the hands 
it would fall forwards. 


Moreover it is 
necessary that the body should be kept 
in equipoise mostly by the hands, and 
by the front leg more than by the rear 
one. No more weight should rest on 
the back leg than is necessary to be able 
to give a good push off with both legs 
at the moment of starting, but most 
with the back leg. 

When in the starting position, the 
front foot must be placed about four 
inches behind the starting line. The 
back foot should be so placed that when 
the knee rests on the ground it must be 
on a level with the front of the hollow 
of the foot. The back and the head 
must be in a straight line with each 
other. In order to be certain of getting 
a secure, firm position on the ground 
for the feet every runner should take 
care that he has holes made in the 
ground in order to be able to place his 
feet in them at the start. 

One should never use spiked shoes to 
dig these holes with however, as is often 
done. A good thing is to have a little 
spade at hand with a curved blade. 
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In any case the holes should always be 
dug parallel with the starting line and 
not with the length of the hole at right 
angles to it. When the holes are dug, 
care must be taken that they are firm 
and the earth compact enough to be 
able to give a good hold for the feet. 
The holes should be dug so that the rear 
foot comes in a straight line behind the 
knee. They ought to be made pretty 
deep, the sole of the foot resting firmly 
on the back wall of the hole. This wall 
must be almost smooth and at right 
angles to the surface. The front of the 
hole, on the other hand, should be made 
big forwards, and with a long slope in 
that direction, so that one need not risk 
catching the foot when making the first 
step. 

I have endeavoured to explain the 
crouching starting position and the 
questions in connection with it. We 
must now see how this should be 
employed in practice, so that the whole 
is combined to give a single movement 
that will ensue the runner the quickest 
possible start. 

On the command “ On the mark,” 
the runner goes up to the line and puts 
his feet in the holes which he must have 
already prepared, in the way just 
described. 

Before the starter says “‘ Get set,”’ one 
should drop into the full starting 
position in order, for the last time, to 
feel if the preparation has been exact. 
It is of especial importance for the 
runner to feel that the holes for the feet 
are properly dug, and that there is no 
risk of the back walls giving way when 
the feet push the body forward in the 
start. Then, after having been finally 
assured that everything is clear, one 
must wait calmly with both hands on 
the line and the feet in position. If one 
fears, however, that the starter will fire 
too quickly after ‘‘ Get set,’’ one should 
take up the starting position at once. 
The runner must collect all his energies 
so that when the pistol is fired he will 
be able to give a push with his legs with 
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all bis strength and to throw the body 
forwards, not upwards. 

If anyone starts too soon, or if any- 
thing else should happen so that the 
start must be made over again, one 
should never remain in starting position 
or stay in the holes, but rise to one’s 
feet instead and move the legs a little 
so as to loosen the muscles for the actual 
start. Remaining still on the ground 
makes the muscles of the legs stiff, and 
then, one cannot leave the ground with 
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comes quickly on the ground again, then 
the arms come into proper action more 
quickly too. If, on the other hand, one 
draws up the knee too high, in order 
to get a long step, the arms hang down 
and it will take more time to get up 
full speed. 

For the first ten yards work power- 
fully, and take short, rapid steps in time 
with the quick movements of the arm. By 
working the legs hard during the first 
ten yards one gets up speed more quickly. 


100 METRES——-A GOOD STARTING POSITION. 


the same speed as when they are loose 
and elastic. 

When the pistol has been fired the 
body must be thrown forwards, not 
upwards. The more the body can be 
thrown forward the more one gains at 
the start. One must not think about 
taking any long first step; only 
endeavour to get the foot on the ground 
again as soon as possible. The length of 
the first step thus depends on the 
strength with which one can throw 
oneself forward in the start. If the foot 


In all running it must always be care- 
fully remembered that the real strength 
and the chief work comes from and 
is done by the legs. The arms, on the 
other hand, must not be used to such 
an extent that it is the trunk that does 
the most work. A consequence of doing 
too much work with the arms is that 
then the legs cannot keep perfect time 
with them, but are pulled after them, 
so to speak, and the running loses all 
style, the necessary outcome of which 
is a considerable diminution in speed ; 
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and the too hard work with the arms 
also prevents the feet from being placed 
steadily on the ground. As soon after 
the start as one feels that one has got 
speed up, the steps should be made long 
and then the arms should work more 
loosely than during the first few yards. 
It is important for a short distance 
runner to learn to feel the right moment 
for the arms to get to work. For the 
short type of sprinter especially, and 
even for the bigger but more compact 
man, a bounding action is the best. 
Therefore much of the training should 
consist of short thirty-yard runs, 
bounding well upon the toes. 

Before beginning training each day the 
athlete should run up and down at a 
slow pace, in order to loosen his muscles 
and warm his body. At the first start 
in training he should employ only about 
three-parts of the strength he uses for 
a start in a race. The first starts in 


training each day ought not to be made 


with the greatest possible energy, and 
not before the muscles have got to work 
and he has grown warm should he 
employ more exertion in the starts. A 
practice start ought never to be ended 
abruptly. By doing so the muscles are 
strained severely, and therefore one 
ought always to diminish the run by 
degrees. 

A sprinter must learn to run right 
forward after having acquired full speed, 
so that the one foot is placed in a straight 
line with the other. 

During training it is well to practise 
with a runner who is quicker than 
oneself, or, if there be no opportunity 
of doing so, give an inferior runner a 
suitable start. For it is considerably 
easier to retain style when running 
alone and with no-one else to think 
about than when running with others, 
and one must exert oneself to the 
uttermost to be able to keep one’s 
place; in the latter case it is easy 
enough to lose style unless during 
training one has learned always to retain 
it, even if one should not defeat one’s 
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companion. In training for the 100 yards 
especially the principal work must con- 
sist of short runs of from 30 to 70 yards. 
By training at these short distances the 
athlete learns to gather all the muscles 
to work at forcing out the greatest 
possible speed. 

Short runners who train for sprinting 
are as a rule not so very good at distances 
above 100 yards. It has been proved that 
short men, such as Walker, Duffy, etc., 
are best at such short distances as 100 
yards and 100 metres, while taller 
runners, such as Shick, Craig, Ramsdell, 
Wefers, etc., who have often run 100 
yards in a level 10 seconds and even 
below that time, have also shown them- 
selves to be better men at the furlong. 

One of the most important factors in 


‘the art of short distance running is to 


keep the head in a correct position 
during the whole of the race. It must be 
wellforward, and never be bent back, 
either during the run or at the finish, for 
then one loses all strength and runs 
up and down rather than gets the 
forward action. 

After learning to start correctly, to 
start rapidly, and to run the course in 
good style, there still remains what is, 
perhaps, the most difficult thing of all, 
t.e., the so-called finish or, in other words, 
the knowledge how to increase the speed 


during the last 30 or 40 yards. 


In the finish the point is to press the 
body forward and thus to try to collect 
all one’s strength. When the runner 
has in this way got his body better 
together, he has greater strength and 
more control, and thus should be able 
still further to increase the speed. 

Another important thing in short 
distance running is the respiration during 
the race. As soon as the athlete has 
taken up the starting position he must 
take a deep breath, but not so much as 
to fill his lungs unduly. When the pistol 
is fired the air is pressed out of the lungs 
and a fresh breath is taken at the same 
moment that the body is thrown forward. 
After having run about 60 yards of the 
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distance a fresh breath is again taken, 
and;with this he should run on to the 
winning post. Still, there are many 
runners who go the entire distance with 
one respiration, so to speak. When a 
man takes a breath during the race he 
should drive harder on the ground and 
press the body forward, in order to 
increase the speed. The runner can 
easily note, too, that he runs better 
immediately after taking a fresh breath. 
But remember to increase the speed at 


are never allowed to become quite empty. 

When about to start in a race the 
runner should think first and foremost 
about keeping the muscles and legs and, 
indeed, the entire body warm. This is 
a necessity if one wishes to obtain good 
results. Before a race, therefore, practise 
some starts in order to get a quicker 
circulation of the blood. 

When training for a special race 
endeavour to concentrate all possible 
energy and will-power gradually 
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the same instant that the fresh breath 
is drawn, otherwise one can easily 
slacken speed just at that moment. 

It is by no means an easy thing to 
learn to breathe properly during a short 
distance race. But once learned the art 
is a very great asset. If during the 
race the runner sees that his speed is 
lessening somewhat, a fresh breath should 
be at once taken. The respiration 
ought to be so adjusted that the lungs 


working up the nerves to doing their 


very best. On the other hand, many 
athletes have altogether too much 
nervous energy. These must, during their 
training, work to be able always to 
control their nerves. The training should 
be so arranged that one has reached one’s 
best possible form when the race comes. 

During the training never exert your- 
self. to the utmost, excepting when 
training against time. 
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The severity of the training must, of 
course, be arranged with regard to the 
temperament and build of the individual. 
A big, heavy man requires, as a rule, 
more training than a thin, nervously- 
inclined athlete. See that the training 
is regular, and that, if possible, it is 
done at the same time every day. 

Regularity is the first condition for 
success in athletics, and so, if the weather 
is altogether too unfavourable or one is 
prevented by some other cause from 
training, then one should be massaged 
well on such days, as this always keeps 
the muscles in the best condition. 

Training for short-distance running 
must be arranged in accordance with 
each individual case. A number of 
runners, for example, can easily start 
well, but, on the other hand, cannot 
finish well. For such men, of course, it 
is necessary to try to acquire more 
endurance and to concentrate their 
energies on the last part of the race. 


Others, again, have a difficulty in getting 
speed after the start. These, of course, 
must train more for the start, and asa 
tule they need not expend so much 
energy in acquiring endurance. 
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Finally, I wish to give one more piece 
of advice respecting competitions, and 
that is, never run nonchalantly in a 
race. If, for example, you lie consider- 
ably in front of a competitor you should 
never lessen speed during the last few 
yards; for the sake of security you 
should never slacken speed until about 
five yards past the winning post. Todo 
so is exceedingly risky and has lost the 
race for many a clever runner. Run on 
with the head forward and never think 
where the other man is, even if you 
cannot see him. There is a special risk 
turning the head at the very finish in 
order toseeif oneis past the tape first. It 
never succeeds, and remember that it is 
the work of the officials to decide the 
order in which the runners pass the post. 
The runner has, therefore, absolutely no 
reason to turn his head as so many do 
just at the tape in order to see if the 
others are with him. 

I want, finally, to emphasise the vital 
importance of much pistol practice so 
that the mind can respond _instan- 
taneously to the report of the pistol ; 
this can be more easily acquired by not 
letting the thoughts dwell upon the start. 
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MY PETS 


BY 


FRANCES PITT 


With Illustrations from photographs by the Author 


THE first pets I remember having were 
two field mice, a vole, and a long-tailed 
mouse, which were kept in an empty 
fish bowl. How I, or rather we— 
for I do not think I had much to do 
with them at that early date—got them 
I have not the faintest recollection ; all 
I remember is the two mice, one long and 
slim, the other round and furry, living 
together in the glass bowl, with a piece 
of perforated zinc on the top to prevent 
them from getting out, and that it was 
weighed down with a heavy dictionary ; 
but the long-tailed mouse, clinging upside 
down to the wire, damaged the volume by 
gnawing its edges. I used to watch these 
little animals by the hour together, and 
their quarrels over their joint nest 
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provided me with an endless source of 


amusement. One day my mother was 
going to clean the bowl, and, as a pre- 
liminary to doing so, tried to drive the 
mice into a jam jar; the vole went at 
once, the mouse with a kangaroo-like 
leap landed on the table, from which it 
sprang to the ground; but my mother 
made a swift grab and caught it by the 
tail. Next instant the mouse was behind 
the bookcase while she held the skin 
of its tail in her fingers—the tail had 
skinned like taking off a glove! 

Ever after I remembered “ ware tails ”’ 
when dealing with mice. 

From that time forward I was filled 
with a desire to have animals of my own 
to play with and watch. For a time 
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rabbits and guinea-pigs filled the void, 
but they were stupid creatures, I soon 
got tired of them and would go out 
into the fields and stalk the wild rabbits, 
sometimes creeping close up to them, 
but though in this way I was learning 
unconsciously a good deal of natural 
history, I could not get on those terms 
with the animals that I wanted to. 
However, for some time I had to be 
satisfied with making friends of dogs, cats, 
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anybody waved a handkerchief at her she 
would dance on her hind legs in the most 
amusing way. 

Mrs. Joe was nearly killed one day, for 
having been brought into the drawing- 
room to be shown to a friend, she was 
placed on the floor when she went and 
snuffed at his boot, then suddenly slipped 
her slender little body up his trouser just 
above the foot ! 


Oh! how he kicked! Of course the 


A KITTEN, AND JUMBO THE FERRET, PLAYING TOGETHER 


and all the other domesticated creatures, 
including the ferrets, which I thought 
quite the nicest of all our animals. One 
of these, called “ Mrs. Joe,” really was 
a delightful little thing. She had been 
reared by hand through her mother 
dying and leaving a litter of tiny 
creatures only a week or two old. 
One was reared successfully and became 
extraordinarily tame. She would race 
about after a ball just like a kitten, and if 


ferret dug her claws in and clung the 


tighter. More by luck than anything 
else she was rescued undamaged and 
hastily removed from the room. 

Mrs. Joe, though such a tame and 
harmless creature, was the only ferret 
that has ever given me a bite. I was 
offering her a piece of fresh meat, when, 
being very hungry, she grabbed at it, 
including my finger. Since then I 
have handled many a dozen ferrets, 
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some supposed to be really bad- 
tempered, but I fancy far more frightened 
than vicious, without any accident ; yet 
some people cannot touch one without 
getting nipped. Usually it is their 
own fault. For instance, a bailiff that 
worked for my father was continually 
being bitten. Needless to say he was 
frightened to death of them, and 
after I had watched him handle the 
poor creatures once or twice I could 
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on one occasion the nicest and best- 
behaved ferret that we had, seized him 
through the bag she was in as he picked 
it up to pass it over a fence. 

But ferrets when properly treated are 
as trustworthy as any other creatures. 
*“ Jumbo ”’ (a pet ferret that I still have) 
will lick my fingers all over like a 
dog, and such a thing as_ biting 
never seems to occur to him. Certainly 
his upbringing has not been an orthodox 


DOG AND FERRET AT PLAY 


understand why they did not like 
him. Whenever he picked one up 
he would hold it so tightly round the 
neck that the unfortunate animal was in 
danger of suffocation; naturally, if it 
could get its head round and bite it 
would and did. Also to a nervous 
creature it must have been highly un- 
pleasant to be swung at the end of a 
string, as he invariably did when hand- 
ling a “line” ferret. But the way the 
ferrets retaliated was quite extraordinary; 


one, for as soon as he was old enough 
to leave his mother, I took him in hand 
and began his education. In two 
days all traces of shyness were overcome, 
then I introduced him to a kitten, 
they were soon the best of good 
comrades, and would play all sorts of 
roly-poly games, to say nothing of racing 
about after a ball. After this the terriers 
were brought on the scene (the old 
retriever flatly declined to have anything 
to do with him, for he had lately had an 
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uncomfortable experience with a badger- 
cub), and at once became very good 
friends with this new playfellow, with; 
whom they had the most extraordinary 
games. In one of the accompanying 
photographs it looks as if the ferret was 
being killed, but really it was only a case 
of make-belief. When Jumbo was very 
anxious for a game he would keep 
jumping sideways towards the dog, 
saying ‘ Vut! vut!” as he did so, and 
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liable to get blood poisoning from rat 
bites—but rabbiting was another matter. 
One day Jumbo went out in a little 
wooden box—I had got the carpenter to 
make it specially, as it appeared to me 
to be no more trouble to carry a box 
than a sack, while for the animal the 
former must be much more comfortable 
than the latter, in which it gets very 
cold and damp when laid down on the 
wet ground. When we got to the scene 
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if she paid no attention he would creep 
up close to her and then suddenly spring 
on her back, when, of course, the game 
started ! 

The man who looks after the working 
ferrets declared that Jumbo was spoilt, 
and would never be the least use for 
rabbiting or ratting. To this I replied 
that -he certainly would not be any 
good for ratting, as I should not let him 
be used for the purpose—ferrets are so 


of operations, a collar and iine were 
produced for him to wear, but he had 
not been called Jumbo for nothing (he 
is considerably larger than the average 
male ferret) and the collar would not meet 
round his neck ; however, the strap by 
which my watch was carried on my 
wrist met the occasion, and, to cut a 
long story short, it was found that 
Jumbo, far from being no good, was a 
demon to work, and showed some sense: 
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in his methods too. When once he had got 
hold of a rabbit it had no chance of 
getting away from him, as he was 
quite as heavy as his prey. 

The first time that Jumbo was 
taken rabbiting, the man who looks after 
the other ferrets instructed me that he 
would want to be “clemmed the day 
afore,’ meaning to say that*the animal 
should not be fed; but I had my own 
theory on the proper treatment of 


SLEEPING 


working ferrets, and Jumbo had his 
meal as usual. As I remarked after- 
wards, we cannot do a long day’s work 
on an empty stomach, so why should 
we expect other creatures to? Ido not 
say they want a big meal just before going 
out, but neither do they need to be semi- 
starved. At any rate the ferret worked 
well, for like his relatives the stoat 
and the weasel, he undoubtedly hunts 
for the sake of the sport as much as 
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from the need of food. The blood- 
thirstiness of the stoat is notorious, and 
the rest of its tribe seem to enjoy killing 
for killing’s sake, in just the same 
manner. 

But in writing of Jumbo and of ferrets 
in general I have wandered far from 
the theme on which I started, and 
must return to the subject of my early 
pets. After Mrs. Joe we had no 
interesting creatures for some time, and 


DORMICE 


then my father got from a neighbouring 
farmer a badger and two cubs that had 
been captured near at hand. The old 
badger was a remarkable specimen, being 
of a yellowish colour instead of the 
normal grey, but the two little cubs 
were quite ordinary. The old badger 
was very savage, but the cubs became 
tame and would do anything for 
cheese. I even used to carry them 
about, one under each arm, but my 
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parents became nervous that as the 
creatures grew bigger I might be bitten, 
so they soon parted with the old badger 
and the young ones, for they knew that 
as long as they were on the place I could 
not be kept away from them. 

Since then I have had various badgers, 
including two that came into my 
possession when small and grew up into 
charming pets; but as the history of 
“ Diana”’ and Jemima Muggins’”’ has 
already appeared in the pages of this 
magazine I will say no more about them 
now, except to remark that they were a 
good illustration of the rule that to get 
a creature really tame you must obtain 
it early so that it shall never have learnt 
fear. These two badgers were most 
fascinating animals, especially Diana, 
but others I have had, caught later in 
life, which were the most surly and 
morose brutes imaginable. 

After the yellow badger and her cubs 
had departed—I have a recollection of 
some secret tears being shed—I consoled 
myself with small things, creatures too 
insignificant for the ‘‘ Powers that be” 
to worry themselves about. There were 
two pair of sticklebacks in an old pig- 
trough, where for some strange reason 
the little fish flourished exceedingly, 
made nests, as is their habit, hatched 
their eggs and reared a swarm of tiny 
sticklebacks. brilliantly-coloured 
cock fish, in their uniform of green and 
scarlet, made the nests, one at either end 
of the trough, and each claimed one end 
of it as a private domain, but when they 
chanced to meet in the central part, which 
ought to have been a neutral zone, fierce 
fights took place, though who was the 
victor I never could decide. Eventually 
they would retire to their respective 
strongholds and tend the little heap of 
weeds, perhaps an inch across, that 
covered the eggs which they had induced 
their dull brown spouses to deposit there. 
One little fish in particular was most 
attentive to his nursery. He was always 
poking his head in at the top to see if 
the eggs were all right, then rearranging 
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the covering, after which he would hover 
ever them, and by fanning the water 
with his fins drive a stream through nest 
and eggs and thus keep them supplied 
with fresh water. His troubles by no 
means abated when at length the eggs 
hatched. He had evidently grave 
suspicions of the other cock and the two 
hen fish (who were never allowed near 
either nest on any pretext) for he re- | 
doubled his vigilance and spent half his 
time driving them away. Doubtlessly 
either papa stickleback would cheerfully 
have eaten the other’s progeny, likewise 
the two hens, who probably would not 
have discriminated between their own | 
and those belonging to others. | 

It was when the tiny fish began to 
swim about that the cocks had the most 
anxious period, and many times I saw | 
an old fish take a young one in its mouth 
and fairly spit it back into the nest. At 
last they could be kept at home no 
longer and began to swim about the 
trough, at which time their numbers 
began to decrease, though as they grew 
very fast they were even then too many 
for the amount of water they had to live 
in, and at last I had to return them all to 
the ancestral ditch from which I had 
taken the four old ones. 

A contemporary of these sticklebacks 
was a most charming dormouse that was 
allowed to run about one of the rooms, 
and would come when called to take 
nuts from my fingers ; but, alas! a day 
came when the window was left open 
with the mouse loose in the room; 
needless to say it was never seen again. 

The dormouse is not, as is commonly 
supposed, a strict vegetarian, and I first 
learnt this fact in a very annoying 
manner. I had a dormouse in a cage in 
the same room in which I was rearing 
about a hundred and fifty Privet Hawk 
moth (Sphinx ligustri) caterpillars. These 
larve were quite small, not more than a 
quarter-of-an-inch long, and were feeding 
on sprigs of privet placed in cardboard 
boxes. I was very proud of these larve, 
which I had hatched from ova laid by 
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a moth in captivity, and went to inspect 
them each morning and evening, when 
I removed dead food and gave them 
fresh as required, and thought what 
fine big fat caterpillars they would be 
presently ; but one morning when I 
went in I could not see any sign of the 
caterpillars; they had all gone! A 
second inspection revealed one, a further 
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small owners calling my attention to what 
was going on. The one yellow, furry 


creature was sitting on the top of the 
nest with an egg-shell beside it, and the 
other ran out of the nest as I shook the 
bush. 

It is strange how caged dormice make 
their escape—for they are not particu- 
larly intelligent little animals—though 


TOMMY, THE TAME FOX 


look a second, but the bulk had van- 
ished. Afterwards [ found that the 
dormouse had made its escape and was 
the culprit ; since them I have ascertained 
that dormice eat all sorts, or rather I 
should say many sorts, of insects greedily, 
and will sometimes take the eggs of small 
birds. I once caught a pair of these mice 
in the act of robbing a long-tailed tit’s 
nest, the excitement and distress of the 


usually only to be promptly recaptured 
and returned to their quarters, but in 
the meantime they will get into some 
peculiar nooks and corners. For instance, 
the bob-tailed one was found one Sunday 
morning as we came out of church curled 
up in my mother’s fur tie that had been 
round her neck all morning. The little 
creature was cold and unconscious, for 
the weather having turned wintery it 
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had begun to hibernate. Why it 
had not fallen out of its hiding place 
during our long walk to church none of 
us could make out, but there it was safe 
and sound, so I took my glove off, placed 
it inside and carried it home. Question : 
what would have happened had the 
dormouse woke up, become lively, and 
jumped into the midst of the half-dozen 
small choir boys in the pew in front of 
ours ? 


BEN, ONE OF MY TWO TAME RAVENS 


Though dormice are stupid little 
things, some of the true rats and mice 
(the dormouse is more closely connected 
with the squirrel than with the rats and 
mice) are most intelligent, for instance, 
““Qld Whiskers,” a rat of the common 
brown species who was reared by my 
cat, was as sensible as a dog, or very 
nearly so at any rate. He was far and 
away more sensible than any other wild 
creature I have ever tamed ; he quickly 
learnt that I was his protector and would 
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rush to me if alarmed, but it took a good 
deal to frighten him; however, he did 
not like strangers, so would run to me 
when anybody appeared, take refuge in 
my pocket or up my sleeve, then peep 
out and take stock of the situation. 

The only other animal I have had 
which has clearly understood that I 
represented safety was Diana the badger; 
as a cub she would whimper and squeal 
when she lost sight of me and rush 
headlong towards me when she heard 
my voice, but as she got older she was 
more indifferent. 

Notwithstanding all the time and 
attention I gave to a brace of fox-cubs 
I was never able to teach them this 
lesson; they were always nervous 
animals, and even the tamer of the 
two, “Tommy” by name, though an 
exceedingly “ brainy ’’ creature in many 
ways, could not be trusted out without 
a collar and chain on, for if we met a 
stranger when out for a walk he would 
bound away as if to make a dash for the 
nearest cover. Usually I had to pick 
him up and carry him past the supposed 
danger. I was not very fond of doing 
this as it always meant getting covered 
with fox hairs and streaked with muddy 
foot marks, but I must say this for 
Thomas, he was not in the least smelly, 
though my people did declare on one 
occasion that there was a slight odour of 
fox after he had been in the drawing 
room to tea. As a matter of fact, most 
creatures which are kept fairly clean, 
given a proper amount of exercise, and 
are not suddenly alarmed, are free from 
any objectionable smell. Nearly all 
animals and birds are naturally cleanly, 
and if only given a chance will keep 
themselves in spotless condition ; but if 
the poor creatures are imprisoned in 
small and filthy cages it cannot be 
wondered at if they become dirty and 
smell objectionably. 

Birds in particular take the greatest 
of trouble over their toilets, spending 
hours a day in preening their feathers 
and keeping themselves clean and tidy. 
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* My two tame ravens, “Ben” and 
“Joe,” take a bath two or three times 
a week, regardless of weather, for it 
matters not whether there is a blazing 
sun or the ground is covered with snow, 
they get into the water just the same, 
and splash it far and wide. In the 
winter time I have seen Joe sit on the 
edge of the pan and obviously shiver, 
but conscience urges him on and at last 
he plunges in. 


OLD HOOTER,”’ 


“ Hooter,” a tawny owl that came 
into my possession when a tiny owlet, 
was just as particular about bathing. 
He seemed to love soaking his downy 
plumage through and through until he 
looked like a drowned rat, after which 
he would go and sit in the sun and dry 
himself and enjoy the heat. By the by, 
this reminds me of a conversation over- 
heard in the hunting field. A barn-owl 
flew out from a wood and disappeared 
over a fence, and one horseman turned 
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to another saying: 
could not see in the day-time.” ‘So 
did I!” replied the other. ‘‘ But this 
one did not fly into anything and it 
found its way among the trees all right.” 

As a matter of fact all owls can see 
perfectly well by day, they only fly by 
night because it is the time when their 
prey is abroad, and no creature could 
have enjoyed the sunlight more than 
Hooter did. He would sit in the full 


“T thought owls 


MY TAWNY OWL 


blaze with his head thrown back, eyes 
closed, wings drooping, and _ every 
feather fluffed out so as to absorb as 
much heat as possible. 

Poor old bird, he came to a sad end 
eventually. We had two fox-terrier 
puppies given us—when I say they were 
fox-terriers I do not mean that they 
would have been capable of taking a 
prize as such at a dog show or even been 
eligible to be shown, but that their 
ancestors for many generations had been 
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accustomed to go to ground. Living in 
kennels with the hounds, selected by no 
other standard than their gameness 
when called on to face a fox, their 
characteristics were indomitable pluck 
and perfect heathenism in other respects. 
Now the two puppies were charming 
until they were taken out rabbiting, when 
“‘ Nipper ”’ succeeded in killing a rabbit. 
From that moment the killing instinct 
was aroused in him, and he knew not how 
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Nipper sneak away from the side of the 
wire-netted enclosure, and went to see 
what mischief he had been at. On the 
grass lay the corpse of the poor bird! 
The dog had contrived to pull him 
through the wire and had killed him. 
I should think the terrier must have 
barked and jumped up the wire at the 
owl, and the latter, who was very 
pugnacious, had then flown at him, but 
had been caught and dragged through. 


YOUNG 


to discriminate—he killed a hen, several 
ducklings, he attached himself to the 
hinder part of an old sow (the neighbour- 


hood thought the lady was quite 
murdered from the uproar that followed) 
and he made one or two attempts on the 
sheep. He took his thrashings with an 
air of liking them that was positively 
insulting. I had thought the matter 
was rather amusing, until one morn- 
ing when I went to the building 
in which my owls lived and Hooter did 
not come out to meet me. Then I saw 


CUCKOOS 


Well, I caught the murderer, and 
thrashed him. Then I had a 
funeral, after which (though he was not 
my dog to part with) I wrote and 
suggested that perhaps they would like 
to have Nipper back at the kennels as 
I was sure he was too good a terrier for 
us. He now attacks his rightful prey, 
and is one of the best terriers they have, 
but I never see him without thinking of 
poor old Hooter. 

That is the worst of pets, they so often 
come to tragic ends ; but the thing that 
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annoyed me most was the fate of a young 
cuckoo which I had reared. It was 
taken from a hedgesparrow’s nest by 
some cottage children from whose not 
too tender embrace I rescued it, but a 
more ungrateful little wretch never 
existed. It was always hungry (I fed 
it on worms, hard-boiled egg, and tiny 
pieces of raw meat) and the more it had 
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A few days before this cuckoo came 
to its untimely end a second had been 
brought me, and I took a photograph 
of them together. Number two 
eventually got out, rather to my relief, 
for nothing I could do would induce it 
to pick up food for itself, and it was 
too ridiculous having to hand-feed a 
great big bird. I can only hope that 


A SPIDER, OF THE COMMON GARDEN SPECIES, WHICH WITH CAREFUL ATTENTION GREW TO 
A LARGE SIZE AND BECAME QUITE TAME. 


the more it wanted, but it was also 
ready to peck my fingers on the slightest 
provocation ; however, I took a lot of 
trouble with it, and it grew up into quite 
a handsome bird. One day I went rather 
suddenly into the room where it was 
kept, and the bird—which could 
now fly well—dashed in wild fright 
against the window and broke its neck. 


necessity taught it to eat when it gained 
its freedom. 

I had the same difficulty once with 
hand-reared stock doves; they almost 
starved themselves before they would 
pick up their own food, though I put 
them with other pigeons to learn by 
example. 

Writing of feeding creatures reminds 
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me of the garden spider that my brother 
and I once amused ourselves by fattening. 
She—for it was a fine large female—had 
made her web by our door, and after 
admiring her goodly proportions we 
decided to see how big she would grow 
with rich feeding. Morning, noon, and 
night we supplied her with flies, but 
even her excellent appetite could not 
keep pace with all that we gave her, so 
she did them up in silken shrouds and 
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it from behind, and with a rapid move- 
ment of her abdomen attach silk from 
her spinneretts to its body, in which she 
quickly swathed it so that it was quite 
helpless and at her mercy. 

Mrs. Spider remained in the same 
situation and grew fatter and fatter, 
until one autumn morning, after a cold 
and frosty night, my brother reported 
her missing—she had departed in the 
night without even a “ thank you!” 


A GRASS SNAKE, 


hung them up to keep until wanted. 
Daily she waxed bigger and fatter until 
even the wasps had no terrors for her ; 
when one got into the snare she would 
rush out, but at the centre of the web 
she would pause as if to feel the vibrations 
of the web, then she would shake the 
whole snare violently until it vibrated 
so rapidly that she and it were almost 
invisible. By these means she got the 
wasp so firmly entangled that it had no 
chance of freeing itself, after which she 
would venture near it, cautiously seize 


Though few beside my brother and 
I appreciated the beauty of the spider, 
yet public opinion was not nearly as 
strong as it was when I obtained a 
harmless grass snake. I had thought 
people prejudiced on the subject of frogs, 
toads, newts, lizards, etc., but it was 
nothing compared with their horror of a 
snake. 

“Take the nasty thing away !”’ was 
the mildest remark made on the subject 
of poor “ Jimmy,” and one man—who 
is perfectly indifferent to a nasty 
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tempered bull—fairly turned tail when I 
inadvertently walked towards him with 
the snake round my arm. The 
snake, like many others of his kind, 
objected to captivity, went on hunger 
strike after the idiotic manner of the 
suffragists, and in the same way had to 
be forcibly fed ; in his case with a dead 
frog, pushed right down his gullet with 
a penholder so that it could not possibly 
come back. 

Even greater was the objection to 
another creature I had, namely, a glass- 
snake (the glass-snake is not really a 
snake at all, but a large, legless lizard, 
an inhabitant of Southern Europe), and 
at first I thought I should never get 
anybody to hold it for me when I wanted 
to photograph it, but at last found an 
ally in the stable-boy, who, when once 
he was assured the thing was harmless 
handled it readily enough. 

Next to reptiles the creatures most 
universally detested are certainly rats, 
and I have noticed that people have a 
particular objection to my “ Old English” 
or “‘ Black rats. At first I could not 
understand this, for this rat is a much 
more mouse-like and more graceful 
animal than the common rat, but one 
person explained it. ‘‘ Their tails are so 
very long and snaky,”’ she said. 

I think the prettiest pet I have kept 
was a squirrel, ‘‘ Nutkin ”’ by name, that 
I had for some time. He was never very 
tame, though not at all afraid. He 
came into my hands too late in life to 
have complete confidence in one of the 
human race, so after I had taken some 
photographs of him, I let him have his 
liberty, but he did not go away, and still 
remains in the garden, coming every 
day for food to a certain tree where I 
place nuts ready for him. Though he 
takes his food regularly, I do not see 
him very often; occasionally I catch a 
glimpse of golden-red flashing across the 
lawn as he gallops from tree to tree, and 
sometimes I see him sitting up eating 
the nuts at his regular dining place, but 
he is wonderfully clever at keeping out 


of sight, and it only shows how many 
squirrels there might be round a house 


THE GREATER SPOTTED WOODPECKER 


and nobody would ever know of their 
existence. 
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Next to the squirrel I think two greater 
spotted Woodpeckers that I took care 
of for a short time may take bigh rank 
for good looks, but certainly not for 
anything else, as they weremost tiresome, 
dirty, and uninteresting little things. 
Their appearance, however, was most 
captivating, for their black and white 
spotted plumage and the scarlet caps 
on their heads were decidedly taking, 
even viewed as I first saw them, in a 
tiny, dirty, evil-smelling box, hung on 
the wall of a stuffy cottage living-room. 
From this situation I rescued them, but 
my purchase, as I have already remarked 
was not a satisfactory one, and I was very 
glad to be able to pass them on to the 
owner of a nice-sized aviary where I 
knew they would be well looked after. 

Much more interesting, though not 
nearly so taking in appearance, were 
three hedgehogs that I had about the 
same time. They were a mother and 


two young ones, and the latter were really 
sweet little things, for they were too 


small to have learnt fear and would let 
me handle them without attempting to 
curl up. The worst of them was that 
like all their tribe they had numerous 
“company which even a_ liberal 
application of Keating’s powder did not 
altogether exterminate. As I intended 
to let them go where they chose, as soon 
as I had photographed them, I did not 
worry about getting them clean. 

As a rule, pets can be kept free from 
all objectionable messmates if they are 
given plenty of room, never allowed to 
have.dirty quarters, and in the case 
of birds, are provided with either a tub of 
water, or sand, so that they can dust or 
bathe as they feel inclined, for one or 
the other they must do if they are to 
keep themselves in good health; but 
birds which dust seldom bathe, and 
vice versa. 
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Undoubtedly one of the great secrets 
of keeping creatures in good health is to 
feed them regularly, but not to give too 
much at a time; by which I mean to 
say that the animal should have as much 
as it can eat, but should not be supplied 
with more than it wants, otherwise the 
food is left lying about to grow stale and 
disgust it. This applies whether it is 
herbage to wither, “ slops”’ that will go 
sour,* or meat that goes putrid. As 
regards the latter, some _ creatures 
certainly prefer their meat when it has 
“hung ’’ a little, but in this case it should 
be given them fresh and then they can 
hide it in some corner until it pleases 
them to eat it. ‘‘ Old Hooter,” the owl, 
generally hid his mice and birds in a 
corner of his sleeping box and did not 
eat them until a day or two after. 

As regards taming animals there is 
but one recipe: constant and unremitting 
attention. They should almost live with 
one, and then there is hope that the 
inherent fear of the human being may 
be replaced by affection ; but even when 
a real pet is obtained, it should not be 
forgotten that any sudden fright may 
cause the creature to revert to the ways 
of its wild ancestors, so this should be 
guarded against. 

And one word more before closing 
this article; anybody who is desirous 
of keeping wild animals as pets should 
be fully prepared to look after and care 
for them, him—(or her) self ; it is useless 
—not to say cruel—to get a creature, 
then tire of it, and hand it over to some 
servant, for though the latter may 
intend to do his best for it, he can 
have neither the knowledge nor the 
time to look after it as it should be 
looked after; the result can only be 
slow torture and ultimately death for 
the prisoner, or at the best a wretched 
existence. 


*I am sure more young things are lost through allowing them to have sour milk than anything else. 
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CRICKETERS OF THE YEAR. 


BY E. H. D. SEWELL 


Ir is sometimes an easy matter to pick 
out the men who come under the heading 
of this article. The year of grace 1913 
is one of those occasions. There are 
doubtless other cricketers, than those 
whom I have mentioned in this article 
who have done very well indeed this 
season, and to them I must apologise 
for a neglect which is unintentional. 

I feel I cannot do better than head 
the list with that really wonderful 
veteran, Jack Hearne. Would that 
England had at least an eleven more 
like him ! 


J. T. HEARNE (Middlesex) 


There is no more remarkable bowler 
to-day than J. T. Hearne, of Middlesex— 
“‘ Jack ”’ Hearne to the world in general. 
It is not merely that on certain wickets 
he has recently shown himself the most 
destructive bowler of the season. Rather 
is it that he has accomplished such 
sensational feats in the forty-seventh 
year of his age. And, apart from what 
he has done on pitches affected by rain, 
he has twice bowled out sides for a mere 
song under actual run-getting conditions. 
For example, there are his five wickets 
for 12 runs against Warwickshire at 
Lords, and his five wickets for 49 against 
Yorkshire on the same ground. Such 
success would have been remarkable if 
achieved by a youth; it becomes 
abnormal when achieved by an advanced 
veteran as bowlers go. Bowlers as a 
rule decline earlier than batsmen, but I 
find it difficult to realise when watching 
Hearne, that he was born so far back as 
1867, and that he has played for 
Middlesex for a quarter of a century. 

For many years he figured in M.C.C. 
teams when his county did not happen 
to be playing. He scarcely had an idle 
day the English summer through, and 
the winters often found him playing 
abroad. But in spite of all those years 
of hard work there is no sign of the 


lowered arm—which is usually the first 
portent of coming decline. He is still 
a young man in his bowling. There is 
still the light elasticity of his run; 
there is still the flowing ease of his arm 
swing; and here we get near to the 
secret of his prolonged success. It is in 
the simplicity of his style. He does not 
indulge in any of the hops and skips 
and eccentricities so common among the 
younger generation. He does not waste 
a single stride. Every little action has 
utility. But, of course, Hearne could 
never have become the great bowler that 
he is but for certain natural physical 
attributes. He is wonderfully elastic 
in his arm muscles, his arm, indeed, 
swings over as easily as the turn of a 
well-oiled wheel. There is not the 
slightest suggestion of effort. Also, he 
has a remarkable suppleness of finger ; 
a quality retained in such marked 
fashion in his veteranhood, although 
now-a-days it is not quite so pronounced 
as it was. Above all, however, stands his 
perfect length, in which respect he is 
still, as he has always been, a great 
model for young bowlers. Yet he was 
never a mechanical bowler. Hearne’s 
bowling is very subtle, and he changes 
his pace just that slight amount which 
escapes the notice of the batsman, even 
as it escapes the notice of the crowd. 

In his time Hearne has fought in some 
historic battles. He has performed the 
hat trick in a Test match; he obtained 
four wickets for 4 runs in that wonderful 
match at Lords in 1896 when the M.C.C. 
dismissed the Australians for 18. In 
the same year at the Oval he and Peel 
got the Colonials out for 44; Hearne’s 
share was four wickets for 19. But much 
though he has done that is remarkable 
in the past, the most extraordinary of 
his many great achievements is to bowl 
like a youth at the age of forty-six. Nota 
little of his recent successes have been 
due to his clever use of the swerve as 
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distinct from the mere go-with-the-arm 
that has been part and parcel of Jack 
Hearne’s bowling ab initio. One is safe 
in saying that a more popular player 
with amateur and professional never 
stepped. He lives at Chalfont St. Giles, 
concerning which there hangs a brief tale. 
A party of Americans visited the locality 
for the purpose of seeing Milton’s house, 
or tomb, or whatever is there to be found 
(I am not an antiquary) and asked of the 
first man they met the way to the great 
man’s house. Without further ado the 
local directed them straight to Jack 
Hearne’s threshold. 


M. W. Boortu (Yorkshire) 


The revival of Yorkshire cricket can 
in a large measure be traced to Booth, 
rather quaintly baptized Major William, 
by the way. Born in 1886, he was first 
tried for his county on the recommenda- 
tion of G. J. V. Weigall, at the age of 
twenty-four. From the beginning he 
took the eye as a promising cricketer, 
and two seasons ago he was considered 
by the M.C.C. as worthy of a place in 
the first Test trial match at Sheffield. 
Although in that season he scored 1,125 
runs for his county, and took seventy- 
four wickets at the average cost of 26.01, 
it was feared at the time that he would 
not prove sufficiently robust to withstand 
the wear and tear of county cricket. 
But a couple of years have made a 
considerable difference to his stamina, 
and at the present time he appears to be 
capable of any amount of work. As a 
matter of fact a great deal has been 
demanded of him in the dual character 
of batsman and bowler; and he has 
responded so splendidly to the call of 
his side that he stands to-day among 
the finest of England’s all-round 
cricketers. He has fully deserved the 
M.C.C’s invitation to help to represent 
us in South Africa during the coming 
winter. 

Few men have looked the part of 
cricketer more thoroughly than Booth. 
He has long. clean, but not too supple 
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limbs to help him to batting and bowling 
honours. He is very tall—decidedly 
over six feet ; but while he is well built, 
he is rather lightly constructed. Booth 
should win most honours as a batsman 
in the tuture. There are those who 
regret that he should make so many 
runs, on the ground that good bowlers 
are rarer than good batsmen, and 
that no player can score heavily and at 
the same time retain for long the full 
powers of his bowling. But for the time 
being, at least, Booth is a force in both 
departments. When he first came out for 
Yorkshire he bowled only a little above 
medium pace, but without apparent 
effort he has increased his speed until 
he enters the region of the fast, although 
he is by no means a bowler who obtains 
his wickets by the demoralising influence 
of sheer pace. He takes a moderately 
long run, and has a high delivery. He 
makes the ball come very quickly from 
the pitch. Thus, on a pitch with any 
life in it, he can cause the ball to jump 
suddenly without having to pitch short 
to achieve his end. 

As a batsman Booth is rather stiff 
and awkward. He lacks wrists. And at 
present is not quick enough in his foot 
work to be a potential scorer on a 
difficult wicket. At the age of twenty- 
eight he can scarcely be classed a 
youngster; but he is a long way from 
being too old to improve. Indeed, he 
has, from all I can gather, the right 
temperament to learn a little here and 
there from experience for as long as he 
goes on playing. 


Mr. E. L. Kipp (Cambridge and Middlesex) 


Of recent years the Universities have 
produced few finer cricketers than 
E. L. Kidd (Wellington and Pembroke). 
He has also played with distinction for 
the Gentlemen and Middlesex. It is 
certain that England will find him 
necessary to success in Test matches of 
the future, for he will not be twenty- 
four until next month. He is already 
one of the most prominent amateurs of 
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the day. Kidd went up to Cambridge 
with a big reputation as a_ batsman. 
In 1909 he topped the Wellington 
averages with 41.09, and easily got his 
Blue next year as a Freshman. He was 
in the Wellington XI. from 1906-1909 
and captain in 1909. In his first year at 
Cambridge he was considered good 
enough to go in first wicket down in the 
‘Varsity match, and although in the 
four years that he played against Oxford 
his highest score was 75, made in the 
first innings last season, he has proved 
himself a class batsman ever sincel1911— 
the year in which he obtained his first 
hundred in first-class cricket. This was 
150 for Middlesex against Hampshire 
at Lord’s. His bowling has been often 
most useful. This summer his batting 
consistency has been far ahead of any- 
thing he has previously done, yet in 
other years his true ability was in front 
of his figures. His personality suggested 
the cricketer for big occasions; but 
“schools” robbed him of necessary 
practice, and for some time his abilities 
were potential rather than actual. But 
this year he has come into his own. 
To glance at Kidd casually, without 
knowledge of who he is and of what he 
has done, I rather doubt whether you 
would suspect him of being a great 
cricketer. He wears glasses, and, 
although he is tall and loose-limbed—a 
man built for rapid movement—he has 
more the appearance of a student than 
of one who excels at a game. As a 
matter of fact he fills both parts. But 
there is nothing studious about his 
batting—at least not in the sense that 
the word suggests cricket of the cautious, 
steady-going type. He has a very sound 
defence, he watches the ball closely, but 
he is first and foremost a forcing player. 
Thus the sight of the Quidnunc cap— 
a cap he always wears in preference to 
the cap of his county or his Blue—as 
he comes down the steps of Lord’s is 
always very welcome to the loyal 
supporters of Middlesex. It is not that 
he is given to high driving or that he is 
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remarkable for fast scoring. In point 
of fact he is a very orthodox player, 
whose best drives are along the ground. 
But except when circumstances make 
strict defence desirable in the interests 
of his side—and then he can be as 
patient as a Vine—he is a very busy 
batsmen. In these days when the art 
of cutting is in danger of being neglected, 
he makes the stroke with a vim and a 
frequency which is refreshing. Kidd’s 
stance at the wicket is characteristic and 
peculiar, as well as against the canons 
of good batsmanship. He stands with 
both feet inside the popping crease, toes 
pointing towards extra cover and mid-off. 
The two-eyed stance has, in him, a keen 
votary, and he is one of the few men who 
adopt it who can cut. R. E. Foster and 
Hobbs are two others. 


Although Kidd been chiefly 
prominent as a batsman this year he 
is a very useful bowler on his day—but 
his day is not every day. He bowls 


leg-breaks, very slow in the air, and 
while he does not attempt the googlie, 
his length eludes him as often as does 


the length of those who do. But when 
he does find a length, he can be suddenly 
destructive, for he can spin the ball well. 
In addition to his abilities as a bowler 
he is a capital field, especially good at 
taking snap catches when standing close 
in the slips. In _ bowling his_ best 
performances have been 8 for 49 for 
Cambridge v. Sussex at Fenner’s, and 
6 for 34 against Mr. H. D. G. Leveson- 
Gower’s XI. at Eastbourne. His highest 
score is 167 for Cambridge v. Sussex, at 
Fenner’s, and his highest in any cricket 
is 281 in a house match at school. It is 
unlikely that he will be available for 
any foreign tours—more’s the pity—but, 
fortunately, the impossible sometimes 
becomes possible unexpectedly. Let us 
all hope for the best. 


F. CHESTER (Worcestershire) 


It is some time since anyone has won 
distinction in first-class cricket at so 
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early an age as Chester, of Worcester- 
shire, who was seventeen only on 
February 20th last. He played in a 
dozen matches for his county in his 
eighteenth year, when his batting 
average came out at 10.46, and he took 
nineteen wickets at a cost of 23.36 runs 
each. It was not until the end of June 
of the present summer that he jumped 
into fame with a score of 115 against 
Somerset. For while centuries in first- 
class cricket are fairly common, they are 
not common from comparative school- 
boys. Less than a fortnight later he 
scored 128 not out against Hampshire, 
and as he followed this up by taking 
six wickets for 43 in the same match, 
it seemed likely, to say the least of it, 
that a new cricketer had arisen. It may 


be that Chester will prove one of the 
game’s many meteors, but for the time 
being, at any rate, he is, partly on 
account of his youth, among the most 
interesting players of the day. 


In point of fact it is probable that if 
he keeps his head—so many youngsters 
do not—he will develop into an England 
cricketer. He plays rather an “old” 
game as it is, and is not given to youthful 
follies or impetuosities. | Physically too, 
he seems strong enough to withstand 
the fatigues of a heavy county 
programme, for he is tall and well set up. 
In getting both his hundreds he revealed 
steadiness to begin with, and the power 
to force the bowling when once the eye 
is in. Already he times the ball well 
enough to hit sixers, and has a good idea 
of how to deal properly with a loose ball. 
I should imagine he may develop into 
a good player of both games, the forcing 
and the dogged. Naturally he has still 
much to learn, for he does not use his 
feet correctly when playing back. But 
experience should teach him that, 
provided he is one of those who are 
ready to profit by experience, and not of 
the type who imagine they have learned 
all there is to learn in cricket when they 
have played once in a county match. 
Chester’s bowling has as many 
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possibilities as his batting. Medium 
pace is his style, and if he has little 
variety, he has good length and quickness 
from the pitch. Here again he has much 
to learn. But he is too young yet to 
decide whether he will turn out to be 
a swan. Sufficient must it be that for 
his age he is something of a phenomenon. 


C. P. Meap (Hants) 


Surrey lost a magnificent cricketer 
when Charles Philip Mead—who was 
born at Battersea on March 9th, 1887— 
set out to qualify for Hampshire. With 
the single exception of Woolley—with 
whom he has nothing at all in common 
—he stands as the finest left-handed 
batsman in England to-day. Mead’s 
reputation suffered somewhat after his 
failure to do himself anything like justice 
when he went to Australia with the 
M.C.C. team in 1911-12; but for a 
long time this summer he was the most 
prominent professional of the moment. 
First playing for Hampshire in 1906, 
he seemed never to be in danger of losing 
his place in the County XI., and he has 
gone on improving from season to season. 
Mead is one of those players who has 
gained a great deal by experience. He 
did not leap at the start, and leap no 
more, and has not been guilty of 
“marking time.’ Apart from his 
unfortunate experiences in Australia he 
has always seemed a better player when 
one met him in May than when one left 
him the previous August. 

Mead does not possess any particular 
polish of style. Looking at him at the 
crease, legs bent, the bat held low in 
the handle, something of a creuch 
about his stand, I should at first glance 
suspect him of being an uncom- 
promisingly defensive player, and when 
he gets into action there is a clumsiness 
about his play that is foreign to class 
left-handers as a rule. His stand may 
be cramped, but for all that there is 
little that is cramped about his game. 
He pulls himself out of the crouch, and, 
when in the mood, drives very hard 
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indeed. Mead plays a game which is, 
in fact, rather difficult to summarise. 
He is not a hitter, although he hits hard ; 
he is not a stonewaller, although he can 
take a long time over his runs; and he 
has no particular style, although he does 
little that is unorthodox. His greatest 
strength is his ability to score on both 
sides of the wicket off good length 
bowling. This means of course that there 
is little the matter with his timing. At 
one time Mead was a promising bowler 
—slow medium pace, with finger spin. 
But they do not persevere with him in 
this part of the game. Perhaps it is as 
well so. He is a useful slip and outfield, 
where he is surehanded but not very 
active. 


J. W. HEARNE (Middlesex) 


The Hearnes long ago proved them- 
selves to be a great family of cricketers, 
but none other of them earned distinction 
so early as John William—‘“ Young 
Jack’”’ to cricketers. He played for 
England in Australia before he had 
reached his majority, for he was born at 
Harlington in 1891. So good was his 
form for Middlesex, that he was included 
in the M.C.C. team to Australia. It was, 
of course, his ability as a googly bowler 
that turned the scale in his favour for 
that tour, but as luck had it, it was as a 
batsman that he made his mark “‘ down 
under.”" He made 76 in England’s 
opening innings in the first Test match 
at a time when things were going all 
wrong, and in the second Test match he 
scored 114. In those innings as a mere 
colt he showed much of the resource, 
the judgment, and the coolness of a 
grizzled veteran. 

Hearne is scarely a youngster whose 
worth can be summed up by the rule and 
measure of statistics. His very youthful- 
ness is one of the reasons why he stands 
among the most interesting cricketers 
of the day, for despite it he plays such 
a wise grown-up game. As a rule, he 
gives nothing away. Even a bowler so 
subtle as Blythe cannot easily lure him 
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into an indiscretion. Hearne plays a 
very straight bat, and uses his feet well. 
Whether he plays back or forward, his 
right or left leg is generally very close 
to his blade. 

There have been moments when 
“Young Jack’’ has been in danger of 
carrying strict rules to extremes. He has 
decorously played the short-pitched ball 
back to the bowler, when, by virtue of 
his good eye, his excellent wrists, and 
good footwork, he might have hooked it. 
But, as a rule, he makes the most of a 
bad ball, although he rarely attempts to 
force anything of good length. He 
has not yet learnt the full value of 
the off-side of the field, but that will 
come in time. Hearne stands only five 
feet three or thereabouts, and in style 
he resembles his far-distant cousin, Alec 
of Kent. 

But, while it is as a batsman he is 
famous, it is possible that he may win 
matches for England as a bowler in the 


future—just as he has won matches by 


his finger spin for Middlesex. He bowls 
the googly without very obvious change 
of delivery, and he bowls it at a good 
pace, coming very quickly from the 
ground. But his length is not always 
that of ‘ Old Jack.” If it was he would 
be an even more deadly bowler than bis 
more famous relative. 


S. F. BAaRNEs (Staffordshire) 


It may or it may not be that but for 
the cricket acumen of A. C. MacLaren, 
the world of cricket at large would never 
have heard of Sydney Barnes. But 
this is doubtful. Such a fine cricketer 
would have been spotted later on 
somehow or other. But, as it is, to 
MacLaren belongs the “ discovery ”’ 
of one of the greatest bowlers the world 
has ever seen. Barnes is the most 
accurate fast leg-break bowler the game 
has known. No other may be named 
by way of comparison, not even Wass 
in his prime on a drying wicket. 
Barnes plays second fiddle to nobody 
in that respect, at any rate. 
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Originally a Lancashire county player, 
it is for Staffordshire that he now figures 
so far as county cricket is concerned, 
but he comes out annually from the ease 
of second-class cricket to help the Players 
to beat the Gentlemen at Lords. Or, 
as last year, when there are Test matches 
afoot, he plays for England as a matter 
of course. 


I am among those who say that he 
would not be quite so effective if he had 
to bowl the whole season through in 
county cricket. He is not a leviathan as 
to strength, and daily bowling means 
loss of elasticity. As it is, when he 
appears in first-class cricket he is un- 
surpassed. 


Long, lithe, lean, spare, Barnes has a 
perfect bowling action. His run-up and 
delivery blend into one, and every stride 
seems to have some bearing upon the 
result. In scheming and setting himself 
to work on a batsman’s weaknesses 
Barnes does all that is necessary for men 


who know to give him, unhesitatingly, 


a first-class certificate. He can get the 
very best men out on a plumb wicket, 
the highest test of all. Barnes is also a 
decidedly useful batsman—he makes 
frequent fifties for Staffordshire—and he 
would get a lot more runs in first-class 
cricket if he was “ played for his batting.”’ 
He can field ; but it is as a bowler among 
bowlers that Barnes will go down to 
posterity. 


A. E. RELF (Sussex) 


Although Relf has played only once 
for England in Test matches in this 
country (against the Australians at 
Lord’s in 1909) he has been for quite a 
number of years one of the very best, 
as he is one of the most popular, of our 
all-round cricketers. As far back as 
1903 he was included in the M.C.C. 
team which toured Australia under the 
captaincy of Mr. P. F. Warner ; but his 
chances on that occasion were few. He 
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has not been so often in Gentlemen v. 
Players matches as, considering his 
obvious abilities, he ought to have been. 

Relf shines as an all-round cricketer, 
but it is as a bowler that he touches 
greatness. Few bowl the _ swerve 
better than he. During the last few 
years he has learned to bowl the in- 
swerve as well as the go-away. Thus it 
comes about that he is particularly 
difficult to drive, for the batsman finds 
it necessary to wait until the ball is well 
upon its journey before deciding on his 
stroke. : 

Relf’s length is generally superb, and 
he comes very quickly from the pitch in 
proportion to the pace of the ball in 
the air. There is very little effort about 
his bowling, and the score board is 
generally covered with figures before he 
shows any sign of tiring. Albert Relf 
has many bowling virtues — immaculate 
length, swerve, finger-spin, etc., but 
not the least of the virtues is that he 
can keep up an end for hours, from the 
start to lunch time, from lunch time 
until tea, and from tea to the drawing 
of stumps, without losing accuracy, 
without losing enthusiasm, and without 
losing courage. And although Relf is 
now thirty-nine years of age—he was 
born at Burwash on July 26th, 1874— 
the passing of the summers has not so 
far robbed him of any of these qualities. 

Relf’s quality as a bowler causes his 
batting ability to be sometimes in danger 
of being overlooked. He is quite a fine 
forcing batsman really, but too often 
plays the other game. 

Relf always has been one of our very 
best slips, and had not the fortune of war 
decreed that he should enjoy long hours 
at the bowling crease he would have 
won much fame as a great outfield. He 
shares with Jack Hearne the esteem and 
affection of all cricketers with whom he 
comes in contact, for he has the true 
cricketer’s nature, and that is a thing 
not to be lightly esteemed. 
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WOMEN’S GOLF SEASON, 1913 


By MABEL E. STRINGER 


ONCE more the time has come for a 
serious review of the last five months, 
for in this short space of time all 
that long list of fixtures which looked 
so formidable as we scanned it in the 
short winter days is played through, 
and nothing now remains but conse- 
quences. And, moreover, this year we 
have a Festival to look back upon, for 
1913 marks the Coming-of-age of the 
Ladies’ Golf Union, the end of a 
minority, and those who have watched 
and assisted at its growth and develop- 
ment during its infancy can assuredly 


lay this flattering unction to their 
soul that they have helped to make 
a Union which will never be dissolved ; 
for the seeds that have been sown in the 
hearts of all sporting women will not, 
cannot, be uprooted, but will grow, 
flourish, and strengthen from generation 
to generation. 

Now that the season is over, what is 
the first impression gathered from a 
retrospective glance at the Champion- 
ships which must always stand out as 
the prominent feature of the annual 
programme? The answer is the youth 
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MRS. F. W. BROWN, 


THE ENGLISH LADIES’ CHAMPION 


of all the champions. Surely it is fitting 
and gratifying that those who have 
carried off all the palms of victory this 
year should be players who, when the 
birthday Championship Meeting was held 
in 1893, were but toddling mites in their 
respective nurseries, whilst those who 
competed at St. Anne’s twenty years ago 
are now happy and pleased to nod their 
grey heads smilingly and complacently, 
content to have been pioneers for all 
time in the annals of the L.G.U. 

The season opened early with county 
matches, qualifying rounds for the J ady’s 
Pictorial Competition, and such affairs 


which play their various parts in the 
great scheme of things. Then “ All 
Fool’s Day ”’ marked the first meetings 
of any seeming importance—the English 
Championship at Hollinwell, and the 
Parliamentary Tournament. The victory 
of Mrs. F. W. Brown in the former, a 
conspicuous Scottish International, 
opened the eyes of those who had kept 
them firmly closed until now, to the 
weakness of the qualification for this 
event, most admirably organized and 
conducted by the National Alliance. 
The event is still very young: this was 
only its second meeting, and experience 
is always necessary to point out and 
accentuate faults and weaknesses, so 
that another year the governing rules 
may make it impossible for anyone who 
is not actually English to win the 
undoubtedly coveted title of ‘‘ English 
Champion,” or else to change its designa- 
tion to ‘Champion of England.” 


The next Championship meeting was 
the Welsh, which took place at Rhos-on- 
Sea the latter end of May. Year by year 
perceptible progress is made in the 
standard of golf in the Principality. 
Young players are rapidly coming to the 
fore, the older golfers are content to 
yield pride of place, and fall back to 
make the rearguard a firm reliable 
phalanx in International contests. There 
was and could be no dissentient voice as 
to Miss D. Brooke’s fitness to be Welsh 
Champion. She is a young player from 
Carnarvonshire, and though nervous and 
unaccustomed as yet to the conspicuous 
place she occupies by virtue of her title, 
she will soon shake down and forget 
that there is such a thing as a “ gallery.”’ 
She met and defeated in the final (at the 
19th hole only) another young and 
remarkably promising player, Miss 
Phyllis Shaw, also unaccustomed to the 
penalty of greatness, spectators, photo- 
graphers, press notices, and the like. 


In Ireland, too, a new star has arisen, 
and Miss Janet Jackson now wears the 
mantle which has covered the shoulders 
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of so many brilliant and distinguished 
compatriots. The new Irish champion 
is young in years, though she wields her 
clubs with all the confidence and skill 
begotten of familiarity and much 
practice. It was not without a keen 
struggle that Miss Mabel Harrison, 
the winner for the last successive three 
years, relinquished the title, but in the 
final her short game,—particularly her 
approaches—was poor. This was attri- 
butable to a weak wrist which had 
troubled her throughout the season. 


Two weeks later the Scottish 
Championship took place at Machri- 
hanish. The absence of the holder 


MISS JANET JACKSON, 


WINNER OF THE IRISH LADIES’ 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


MISS MABEL HARRISON, 


RUNNER-UP FOR THE IRISH LADIES’ 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


(Mrs. Cruikshank) deprived the meeting 
of much of its interest, but the play on 
the whole was quite up to the customary 
high standard. The winner was a young 
Ayrshire player, Miss Jean McCulloch, 
a débutante in Championship gatherings. 
She is the youngest of all the present 
champions, being under twenty years of 
age. Her runner-up, Miss McIntosh, 
has had some experience of these public 
trials, having taken part in the last four 
meetings, and last year she reached the 
semi-finals. 


Now comes the “ Open.” To win 
this is the aim and dream of every 
woman golfer. That the first and the 
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MISS JEAN McCULLOCH, 
WINNER OF THE SCOTTISH CHAMPIONSHIP 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


twenty-first Championship should be 
held in the same place, though not 
actually on the same green, was of course 
very fitting; but it is doubtful if any 
one of the aspirants to Championship 
honours to-day would have deigned to 
play on the little nine-hole Ladies’ 
Course over which the first meeting was 
held twenty years ago. From the teeing 
of the first ball on Monday, 2nd June, 
to the holing of the last putt on the 
following Friday afternoon there was 
not a moment without its sensations, 
surprises, rejoicings, and disappoint- 
ments. St. Anne’s was en féte, the 
hospitality of the home club, the 
fine weather, the presence of many 


well-known men amateurs, the occasion 
itself, all contributed and added to 
the excitement and importance of the 
meeting. The first day’s play was 
signalised by the defeat of Miss Cecil 
Leitch, and the issue so long in doubt of 
the match in which the holder was 
engaged. Tuesday furnished more sur- 
prises, Wednesday too, and so on until 
Friday morning dawned and Miss Muriel 
Dodd and Miss Chubb stood on the 
tee to contest a 36-holes final. This 
additional 18 holes and the abolition of 
the time-honoured stroke competition 
is an innovation of the anniversary year, 


MISS R. McINTOSH, 
RUNNER-UP FOR THE SCOTTISH LADIES’ 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
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and a concession (deemed by some 
unwise) to the demands of a majority 
of young, powerful, apparently untirable 
players. 

The new champion, Miss Muriel Dodd, 
fully deserves her honours. For the last 
few years she has been marked as a 
rapidly-improving player. Indeed, Mr. 
“ Johnnie’ Ball remarked some time 
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lightly won. Miss Janet Jackson has 
already been dealt with in these pages, 
but, whilst describing her prowess in her 
native Championship nothing was said 
of her achievements, which culminated 
only in her defeat by the runner-up at 
St. Anne’s; and during her progress from 
heat to heat she defeated Mrs. G. 
Thompson, Mrs. Brindle, Miss. Edith 


MISS V. POOLEY BUNKERED BEFORE THE IST GREEN AT ST, ANNE’S-ON-SEA 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


ago that she was “ the best lady player 
of the day,’’ which, with such golfers 
as Miss Ravenscroft and Miss Cecil 
Leitch in the field is no empty 
compliment. 

The semi-finalists at St. Anne’s, Miss 
V. Pooley and Miss Janet Jackson, also 
deserve special mention, for a bronze 
medal in the Open Championship is not 


Leitch, Miss Mann, Miss Martin-Smith. 
The other bronze-medallist, Miss Violet 
Pooley, is one of the finest players who 
have ever entered from the Colonies. 
She sent in her name from Walton Heath, 
but her home club is Victoria, British 
Columbia. Before she won her “penny” 
at St. Anne’s she had to beat Miss Baron, 
Miss Hovenden, Mrs. Hugh Rigby, 
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Miss Ravenscroft (the holder), Miss 
Marsden—a thorny path from which 
she emerged none too easily. And so 
ended the Championship in the British 
Isles in 1913, and next year four brilliant 
young players will head their respective 
teams in International matches at 
Hunstanton. 


A few years ago there appeared to be 
little likelihood of the International 
Trophies being wrested from Scotland, 
but now the general cry is that England 
will never relinquish either the Ranelagh 
Cup or the Miller Shield. 


At Ranelagh England scored a total 
aggregate of 298 on the first day and 
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MISS CHUBB, 


RUNNER-UP FOR THE LADIES’ GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 
AT ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA 
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304 on the second, making a grand total 
of 602, which easily won first place, 
Scotland being second, 22 strokes behind. 
At St. Anne’s England had a remarkably 
fine team, and won all three matches. 
The Selection Committee had no easy 
task, but if among the nine there were 
one or two who might have been 
excluded, there were seven others who 
certainly justified their inclusion, and of 
whose right to play there was never any 
doubt. The team was composed of 
Miss Gladys Ravenscroft, Miss Cecil 
Leitch, Miss Barry, Miss Temple, Miss 
Heming Johnson, Miss M. Dodd, 
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Miss Lily Moore, Miss E. E. Helme, Mrs. 
Cautley. Against Wales they scored 
8 points, against Scotland 5, against 
Ireland 7. 

The Ranelagh meeting was held on 
22nd and 23rd April, and was remark- 
able for two things—Miss Cecil Leitch’s 
wonderful round of 69, and _ the 
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magnificent score she had compiled the 
preceding day. 

Although independent of the L.G.U., 
the Territorials undoubtedly deserve 
recognition as an important item in the 
annual programme. This event preceded 
the English Championship at Hollinwell, 
and resulted in a win for the “‘Midlands”’ 


MISS CHUBB ON THE 7TH GREEN AT ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA 
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presentation of prizes by Her Majesty, 


Amélie, Queen of Portugal. It would 
be difficult to say which received the 
warmer applause at the conclusion of 
play, the Royal exile whose gracious 
manner fascinated every one of those 
assembled on the terrace, or the brilliant 
young golfer as a tribute to the 


who defeated the “‘ North’ (holders) by 
8 to 1, and then the “ South-West ” by 
5 to 4. Next year both events are to 
take place on an inland green not far 
from London, so that there should be a 
large and representative entry. 

So many items now go to make up: 
the popular annual programme that it 
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is difficult to condense results into a 
small space; but before passing on to 
social matters, which also play their 
parts, both sad and gay, something must 
be said about that most excellent Com- 
petition promoted by the Lady’s Pictorial. 
Two years ago when the first notices 
were issued it looked an impossible affair, 
but under capable management it came 


MISS V. POOLEY BEATEN IN THE SEMI-FINAL FOR 
THE LADIES’ GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 
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through splendidly. Last year it was 
repeated and was more successful, and 


this year its popularity has been 
phenomenal. It has really been the event 
of the season, and excitement rose to an 
unusual height at Stoke Poges where the 
finals were played. For two years the 
Scratch Division Prize had been won by 
Scottish lassies (Miss K. Stuart and Miss 
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Kinloch), but this year the Midlands 
Champion, Miss L. Barry, deservedly 
carried off the beautiful cup. She began 
by beating Miss Muriel Dodd, then Miss 
Eva Anderson, then Miss Ravenscroft, 
and finally on the home green beat last 
year’s winner, Miss Kinloch. The First 
Handicap Division was won by Mrs. 
Peill, and the Second Handicap Division 
by Miss Joan Stocker, another promising 
young player. It is good news to hear 
that the Lady’s Pictorial have announced 
another competition on similar lines next 
year. 


Then there was the Parliamentary 
Handicap which was won by Mrs. Cecil 
Norton, who defeated Miss Gladys 
Woodhouse in the final at Walton Heath. 
In connection with this Association a 
match between players representing the 
Houses of Lords and Commons took 
place at Bishops Stortford, and was won 
by the Commons who hold for one year 
the magnificent trophy presented by 
Sir John Barker. 


There are, of course, the County 
Championships every year, both team 
and individual County golf is a great 
business nowadays, and the struggle 
for the Championship becomes more and 
more acute each year ; but this is one of 
the plums reserved for the short but busy 
autumn season, and it is yet early days 
to attempt to prophecy who will come 
through at Royal St. George’s next 
November. 


The year has been busy in all manner 
of social events, births, marriages, and 
deaths, though happily there has been 
more rejoicing than weeping in golfing 
circles. The newly-established Golfers’ 
Club flourishes exceedingly, and is a 
popular rendezvous of players as well 
as a business centre where committees 
can meet ; but the ever-increasing mem- 
bership will necessitate an extension of 
premises before very long, especially 
when the days are short and the Club 
becomes the daily resort of bridge players 
and tea-drinkers. 
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The current year has demonstrated 
very clearly that Women’s Golf is ever 
progressing. One season the standard 
of play seems to go up, another year the 
trend of progress is more in connection 
with administration, another sees the 
development and institution of associa- 
tions and societies; and although in 
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1913 there has been only one addition 
to the number of recognised Golfing 
Associations (the Legal) still there has 
been considerable improvement in 
bringing those already formed more into 
line and cementing, as it were, the 
various units into one great Mother 
Union. 
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THE FAT MAN 


BY E. PERCY B. MORRALL 


CHAPTER I. 
““GooD-BYE, old boy; 
Kempton 

Arthur Grove looked up. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he answered 
over the rim of his glass, and went on 
drinking. 

The club dinner had been unusually 
bad, his friend boring, and_ his 
accustomed waiter had taken a night off. 

Arthur Grove looked round the club 
dining-room, and found with feelings of 
relief that there were no members whom 
he knew at any of the tables. 

With stealth, that would have aroused 
the suspicions of anyone watching him, 
he left the room and crossed the hall, 
dodging into the dark by the stairs, as 
someone suddenly opened the smoking- 
room door. It would be just his luck to 
get carried off to make a fourth at bridge, 
or drawn into unprofitable conversation 
about racing, when he wanted to be 
alone and work things out a bit. How- 
ever he ran the gauntlet safely and 
reached a secluded corner of the library. 
Here he felt at peace; no one ever used 
the room except a few antiquated fossils 
and talking was strictly prohibited. A 
waiter brought coffee, a wine-glass of old 
brandy, and a box of Coronas. And he 
set himself to look the situation in the 
face. 

Arthur Grove had played the game 
all round, but racing was his life. He 
had followed it in his youthful days, 
when he lived happily and prosperously 
at home, and he turned to the turf, 
for his daily bread, when he had to face 
the world with a younger son’s portion, 
and brains by habit and inclination 
unfitted to bring grist to the mill by any 
other means. He was a shrewd enough 
fellow really, with a talent for finance 
that would have taken him far had he 


see you at 


been brought up to work, instead of 
being left helpless, like a fish out of water, 
when his father died and the crash 
came, and he woke up to the fact that a 
bare three hundred a year was all he 
could depend on in the future. His 
eldest brother and the family lawyer 
had made it quite clear that he was 
lucky to get as much, and that nothing | 
further could be done for him. 

So Arthur Grove joined the ranks of 
professional punters, and for ten years 
had managed to beat the books, or at 
any rate hold his own. There had been 
times, too, when he had made good and 
lived in luxury for months. But though 
he was careful, and had brought the 
regulation of his personal expenditure 
down to a fine art, still it was a case of 
easy come easy go, and he never saved 
a penny more than sufficed to tide him 
over those runs of bad luck which come 
to every man, however shrewdly he 
conducts the business of backing horses. | 
He always looked forward to that | 
happy day when a big coup should 
set him on his feet, and he could pull 
out, and only have a modest sovereign 
or so on something in the classic 


races just for an interest. But that day 7% 


had never come. Instead, at the moment 
after a long run of bad luck, and rather 
losing his head on the last day of a 
disastrous Newmarket, he found himself 
in the tightest corner he had ever been in 
during his racing career. 

When the Corona had been half- 
smoked Arthur Grove went to one of 
the writing-tables .to go through his 
accounts in the endeavour to get a rough 
idea of his position. Things looked even 
worse on paper than he had thought, 
and coming back to his corner he drank 
the brandy. With an exclamation that 
called up visions of his own misspent 
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youth before the eyes of an old 
gentleman reading The Times, he pulled 
a letter out of his pocket. He had read 
it before but he went carefully through 
it again, as it needed answering now or 
in the morning. 


“1, Blank Street, 
“ Piccadilly, W. 


“ Dear Sir,” it ran. 

“T am obliged by your letter, and 
note you would find it inconvenient to 
send cheque for {£263 10s. Od. in 
settlement of account on Monday, 
July 3. I am instructed that Mr. Pett 
will be most happy to allow this 
account to stand over till the following 
Monday. I have also been desired to 
say that if you are temporarily 
experiencing any pecuniary difficulty 
Mr. Pett would be very pleased to 
advance a small amount, say £500. It 
is, of course, a most unusual suggestion 
to make, and [I trust you will not 
consider it officious to do so; but you 
are a very old and valued client, and 
have always been so honourable in all 
your dealings, and so punctilious in 
settling your accounts during nearly 
twenty years, that Mr. Pett would 
like to feel he was of some use to you 
at a moment when perhaps you find 
yourself worried and cramped for 
want of ready money, without which 
it is impossible to enjoy to the full the 
fascination of turf speculation. As 
of course you know, after dealing with 
him for so many years, it is Mr. Pett’s 
object—as it was his late brother’s 
before him—to make his clients look 
upon him as a friend, and in spite of 
the colossal proportions of the business 
and his position as the largest turf 
accountant in London,to keep in touch 
with even his smallest clients, so that 
gentlemen while sending their business 
to a firm whose financial position can 
never be in question, may at the same 
time feel they are dealing personally 
with a man who loves the game as 
they do. Should you require the 
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money, the matter can be arranged in 
a few minutes if you could call here, 
or if that is impossible, if you will ring 
me up on the ’phone, I will endeavour 
to make other arrangements. 
“ Trusting you will understand the 
suggestion, 
“ T am, dear sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ THOMAS WILSON, 
“b.p. WILLIAM PETT.”’ 


Arthur Grove put the letter on the 
table in front of him, and consulted a 
sheet of club paper, on which he had 
placed the result of his mathematical 
exertions. He was “in the soup ”’ this 
time with a vengeance, but if he took 
Pett’s offer, even though it seemed 
rather an extraordinary arrangement, 
he would be able to square his accounts 
with the smaller bookmakers, to whom 
he was indebted, whom he made use of to 
work large S.P. commissions, and still 
have some ready money for immediate 
expenses, and one last dash at Kempton. 
In a way it seemed hardly playing the 
game to accept the loan when his financial 
position was so desperate, but it eased 
his conscience to think that if he did go 
out the only person to suffer would be 
Pett, and not only could he well afford 
to lose the money, but Arthur Grove 
could offer his services, either as a clerk 
or hanger-on to the establishment, in 
payment of the debt ; he would have to 
live somehow, he reflected, and why not 
by still taking a hand in the game even 
in the humblest way ? He knew enough 
about racing to be useful in almost any 
capacity. On the other hand, if he did 
not take the offer he knew the end had 
come, and his downfall would hit several 
small men hard. 

A waiter entered the room, and coming 
over to his corner handed him a wire. 

“Sent from your rooms, sir’ he 
explained in a low voice “I was to say 
it come this afternoon,”’ 

Arthur Grove tore the wire open, and 
read it hurriedly. 
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Backagee, 
London. 

“Fear nothing County Cup complete 
confidence.—RoBIns.” 

That wild spirit of optimism which is 
never far away from a gambler took 
possession of Arthur Grove, and he made 
up his mind. 

An hour later Arthur Grove, clad in 
pink silk pyjamas, was brushing his dark 
locks—which in spite of his forty-five 
hard-lived winters showed no sign of 
grey—preparatory to turning in. He 
was quite satisfied with the handsome, if 
somewhat lined face which looked at 
him from the glass, and talked to it a 
minute—as some of us will in certain 
moods—before extinguishing the light. 

“Tf you pull it off, old man,” he said, 
“and things ever come right again, you 
might stand a chance—of course she 
may be flirting—one never knows a 
woman! Some men would ask her 
whichever way things went, but I 
couldn’t! No! You'll belong body and 


soul to your fat man if Nelly Lock- 
Hostel’s horse goes down to-morrow !”’ 


CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. George K. Lock-Hostel was not 
an American, but her name and un- 
doubted wealth led people to think so. 
It did not occur to most that the late 
lamented George K. of plunging fame 
might have married an Englishwoman, 
and those who knew seemed to forget 
that her maiden name was Brown. She 
was well known on the Turf as a 
prominent lady owner, and a regular 
attendant at most meetings of im- 
portance. Fair, and rather small, but 
very attractive and brilliant, she had a 
host of admirers, all of whom she kept 
at a distance, so that rumour had not 
coupled her name with anyone since the 
death of her husband. 

George K. Lock-Hostel had been dead 
three years, and had left behind him a 
reputation of having been one of the 
most successful plungers on the Turf 
and in Wall Street. He had never owned 


anything that had attained to classic 
honours, but some of his horses had 
brought their backers a great deal of 
money. The world gave him the credit 
of leaving an enormous sum to his 
widow—which varied according to 
people’s ideas of what a fortune was. 
* * * * * 

Mrs. Lock-Hostel drew on her gloves, 
and snatched a look at her pretty face 
as she passed the mirror over the mantel- 
piece which gave her every satisfaction. 

“Well, you are sure it’s all right, 
Uncle ?”’ she said, as she reached the 
door. 

“My dear,” answered William Pett, 
as he opened it gallantly for her. ‘‘ My 
dear, it’s only a question now of your 
knowledge of your own horse.”’ 

The big bookmaker smiled as he took 
out his watch and began to calculate 
how soon he would get away from the 
office and become William Brown of 
Henfield again for a few hours. 

* * * * * 

Arthur Grove left Mr. Pett’s room, 
where he had been interviewing the 
chief clerk, with a bundle of notes 
in his pocket-book, and several letters 
addressed to small bookmakers contain- 
ing cheques settling their accounts. 
When the commissionaire at the door 
bowed him out of the building he found 
a handsome Rolls-Royce drawn up near 
the curb. He knew the car at once, and 
was about to question the chauffeur, 
when a rustle of skirts behind him made 
him turn. 

“Why, Mrs. Lock-Hostel,’’ he said. 
“T knew we had a great many things in 
common, but I never knew we tried to 
rob the same fat man.” 

““T’ve done business with Mr. Pett for 
a good many years,” she replied, truth- 
fully, as she shook hands. ‘ But, I’m 
not a very great gambler, you know, Mr. 
Grove, in fact, I seldom have a bet, but 
when I do it is with Mr. Pett.” 

“Well, you couldn’t go to a better, 
he’s the very best of fat men. It used 
to be the brother you know, now 
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William the younger has the business. 
Old chap died several years ago, dear 
old soul he was, too.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” she said, smiling. 

“T was just going across the road to 
post these letters, and then get hold of 
a taxi to take me down to Kempton. Of 
course you’re going to see your horse 
win the big race?” 

“Do you really think Sussex Born 
will win, Mr. Grove ?”’ 

“Well, I suppose you know much 
more about your own horse than I do, 
Mrs. Lock-Hostel, but truth to tell I do 
fancy his chance pretty considerably. 
I’ve just taken £200 to £2,000 about him 
from our friend the fat man. When I 
met you I could have thrown up my hat. 
It was such a good omen. Not that that 
was my only reason for being pleased 
with life when I saw you.”’ 

Mrs. Lock-Hostel ignored the 
compliment which his eyes even more 
than his words paid her. 

‘Well, you know one always fancies 
one’s own horse if he has got anything 
of a chance, and my trainer says he’s 
fit and well, but I shouldn’t dream of 
telling you to back him.” 

But, vaguely as she hinted at Sussex 
Born’s chance of winning, her words 
were like music to Arthur Grove’s 
gambling spirit, and he felt inclined to 
turn back into William Pett’s and 
double his bet; but he remembered 
that he was already hopelessly in that 
worthy’s debt should the horse go down, 
and Mrs. Lock-Hostel put an end to his 
reflections by asking him to drive down 
to the course with her, a most welcome 
invitation. 

hate hurrying,’ Grove continued, 
when he had expressed his thanks ; “‘ but 
I had an appointment with his chief 
clerk, and could not fix up my business 
with him till the last moment. This 
may be my last day’s racing,’’ he added, 
as he took his seat beside her, “and 
I could not have expected to spend 
what are perhaps my last hours at the 
game so pleasantly.” 
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“Are things as bad as that?” she 
asked, concernedly. ‘‘ I knew you had 
had awful luck lately, of course, but——’’ 

“Bad,” he said. ‘‘ Good heavens, it 
couldn’t be worse. If Sussex Born does 
not win to-day I shall belong body and 
soul to my fat man. I had just been 
borrowing money from him for a last 
flutter when I met you. I shall owe 
him £1,000 if your horse goes down.”’ 

“He may win,” said Mrs. Lock- 
Hostel, and put her hand on his arm. 

There was a slight pause. And then, 
Arthur Grove took the little gloved hand, 
and turning back the soft suede, kissed 
it on the wrist. 

““Myv dear.” he began, and then 
clenched his hands and looked down at 
his well-shod feet for inspiration. 

Her woman’s instinct told her what 
was in his mind and she waited silently 
till he went on. 

““T want to thank you,” he continued 
at length, “‘ for the friendship of these 
last months, which I may soon have to 
lose. You won't be able to know a 
bookmaker’s hanger-on, and _ that’s 
about what I’m likely to be if I am 
useful enough to Pett to pay my debts 
that way. In any case I may drop out 
of your life after to-day. And, I want 
you to know that—that I should have 

. . . That I—oh, you know all I 
would say to you if I could. But, in 
case I can never come to you, and say it 
without apparently throwing myself on 
your charity, I should like you to know 
what you are to me, and what it will 
mean to lose your friendship. I have 
never been in a position, since we met, 
to say what I longed to say, and—oh, 
well you understand it’s been impossible 

. Please forgive me for victimising 
you with a yarn like this.” 

“For a gambler, Mr. Grove, you are 
singularly despondent; it’s the un- 
expected that always happens in racing, 
and in everything else.” 

“Bless you, Nelly,” he said. “I’ma 
frightful Jonah, talking to you like this, 
but I’m in a sentimental mood this 
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morning. Of course Sussex Born is going 
to win. I backed a winner in meeting 
his owner, and that means my luck has 
changed . . May I drive back with 
you to-night in any case though?” 

Mrs. Lock-Hostel nodded, and looked 
out of the window; and when they 
began to talk again it was about the 
ordinary topics of the day. 

* * * * * 


Arthur Grove shut his racing glasses 
with a snap. The horses had gone down 
to the post. His mouth felt rather dry, 
but he talked quite calmly to an 
acquaintance about the price of petrol, 
and felt unnaturally cool. Sussex Born 
looked a picture and had become second 
favourite. 

* * * * * 


They were at the distance. Sussex 
Born was leading by a length, but the 
favourite and two outsiders were in close 
attendance, and even then Arthur 
Grove’s knowledge of the game told him 
that the horse had nothing in hand . 
They were almost opposite him; there 
were three horses dead level, Sussex 
Born was in the middle—but his bolt 
was shot ! 

* * * * * 

It was all over. A rank outsider had 
beaten the favourite by a short head, 
Sussex Born had dropped away in the 
set to, and finished fourth. 

Arthur Grove walked quietly to where 
Mrs. Lock-Hostel was sitting, and 
placing a chair beside her’s, tore up his 
card and lent back in it smiling. 

* * * * * 


They did not talk for some time on 
the way back to town, and it was Mrs. 
Lock-Hotel who first broke the mutual 
silence. 

“Ts it—are things really as bad as 
you said on the way down; is there 
nothing I can do ?”’ she asked. 
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Arthur Grove shook his head. 

You're the kindest of women, Nelly,” 
he said, ‘‘ but I’m in Pett’s hands now, 
and I must dance to any tune he plays.”’ 

“Tm rich you know, Arthur; I 
could lend you the money. I—why don’t 
you ask me to marry you, even now ?”’ 

“Nelly, I love you and I simply 
couldn’t do it. I can’t save myself like 
that, and if you love me, as I dare to 
think in my heart you do, I should lose 
your dear love if I married you to save 
my honour. It would come between us 
sooner or later, my dear... . I 
belong to my fat man.” 

‘There are very few men who would 
take that view, but I love you for it, 
Arthur. You are quite right. I should 
have been disappointed if you had said 
pes.” 

“ Thank you.”’ 

There was a long silence between them, 
and he could not see that she was 
smiling through her tears for her head 


was turned away from him. 

“Arthur,” she said, suddenly facing 
him. ‘‘ I suppose you will feel bound to 
take any position Pett offers you ?”’ 

“Of course, if he is good enough to | 
give me the chance of working out my | 


purgatory that way. 
bolt you know.” 

“Tf he offered to make you a partner, 
you would accept 

““ Why yes, of course ; but Nelly, Iam 
afraid you can’t guess what my future 
will be like. It is quite as probable that 
Pett would give me half his fortune as 
offer to make me a partner.” 

“Well, he does offer it. I am William 
Pett,” she said. ‘‘ My father ran the 
business as John Pett, my uncle only 
manages for me.” 

Before Arthur Grove fully understood 
her arms were round his neck. 

My——”’ he began. 

“Fat man!”’ she said. 


I may have to 
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ON THE BRIGHTON 


ROAD 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


Tue Brighton Road has always had great 


attractions for coaching people. I think 
I am right in saying that only in one 
season during the past forty years has 
a coach failed to run regularly during 
the summer months and occasionally 
there has been a winter coach as well. 
During the summer now closing the 
Brighton Road has been splendidly 
catered for, as Mr. A. G. Vanderbilt ran 
the “‘ Venture”? up to the middle of 
July and Lord Leconfield drove the 
“Old Times” until the end of that 
month, when the coach was transferred 
to the Brighton and Arundel road. 

Most people will recall the time when 
stage-coaching appeared to be as dead 
as the proverbial door-nail. That was 


less than ten years ago. The motor-car 
had come rapidly to the front and the 
electric trams and their standards had 
begun to spoil the road. The “‘ coaching 
revival”’ of which the late Duke of 
Beaufort was able to write so hopefully 
in the Badminton volume on Driving 
seemed to have become a thing of the 
past. Interest was still kept up by the 
members of the two driving clubs, but 
the stage coaches had almost disappeared 
from the roads. The amateurs who had 
driven passenger coaches for the sport 
and pleasure they derived from that 
occupation dropped out one by one. 
The professional coachmen, hitherto 
certain of securing a number of regular 
subscribers every season, found that the 
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game no longer paid. The result was 
that the number of London stage coaches 
dwindled to very small proportions 
indeed. 

I suppose that the lowest ebb was 
reached in 1907. I recall that in the 
summer of that year the only amateur 
stage coach proprietor left in London 
was the late Mr. E. H. Brown, who 
continued to turn out the ‘‘Perseverance”’ 
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enthusiasts seemed to have vanished. 
None were apparently left to sing— 


“ Let the steam-pot 
Hiss till it’s hot, 
Give me the speed 
Of the Tantivy trot!” 


Suddenly came the revival, or perhaps 
I ought to describe it as the second 
revival of the stage-coach. Slowly at 
first, the movement grew until the main 
roads out of London became as freely 


THE ‘* VENTURE ”’ 


COMING DOWN REIGATE HILL 


Photograph by W A. Rouch 


coach in irreproachable style. But 
several mishaps with the electric trams 
at Kingston and elsewhere, one being 
particularly disastrous, led to the final 
withdrawal of the ‘‘ Perseverance ’’ from 
the road. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in 1907 
things were just about as bad as they 
could be for stage-coaching. The old 


used by the coaches as they had been in 
the early “seventies,” when twelve 
coaches were running in and out of 
London. I attribute this latest revival 
almost entirely to the force of the 
example set by Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, 
who in February, 1908, sent his first 
batch of coach horses across the Atlantic 
and two or three months later put the 
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“Venture” upon the Brighton Road. I 
suspect that Mr. Vanderbilt at that time 
did not intend that the ‘ Venture” 
should become a regular institution. 
It was probably an experiment which 
he hardly expected to last beyond a 
couple of seasons. Yet he was so 
satisfied with the results of his under- 
taking that he has kept the coach on 
every summer since then, and at present 
has no intention of taking it off. 

I shall not be guilty of exaggeration 
when I say that the first few drives of 
the “Venture” on the Brighton Road 
were something in the nature of a trium- 
phal procession. The welcome which the 
coach received could not fail to have been 
delightful to the proprietor. It seemed 
as though the public were glad to accept 
the “‘ Venture ”’ as a means of signifying 
their delight that stage-coaching was not 
dead yet. Everyone on the road had a 
cordial salutation for Mr. Vanderbilt. 
The sound of the horn was sufficient to 


bring the cottagers to their windows and 
doors throughout the journey, and in the 
towns the reception given to the coach 
was no less agreeable. 

Something of real significance surely 
existed beneath the surface of this un- 


mistakable public approval. Can it be 
that there still lingers within the people 
of this country a keenness for road- 
travelling even after seventy years of 
mechanical locomotion ? I believe that 
the spectacle of a well-horsed coach, 
bowling along at its steady twelve miles 
an hour, is one which will ever delight 
the heart of the average Englishman, 
just as a glimpse of the hounds and their 
red-coated followers inevitably thrills 
him with the reflected excitement of the 
chase. 

The success which attended Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s enterprise awoke to new warmth 
the well-nigh extinguished embers of 
stage-coaching. One by one the old 
coaches came back to the London roads. 
New blood was attracted, and the old 
professionals gladly returned to the front 
again. The outcome of it all is that at 
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the meet of stage coaches at Ranelagh 
early in July this summer no fewer than 
ten stage coaches were entered. One 
notable absentee was Lord Leconfield’s 
“Old Times,” which was not taken off 
the road even for the sake of the pleasant 
Ranelagh gathering. 

For one season Mr. Vanderbilt ran two 
coaches on the Brighton Road, but now 
he is content with the ‘‘ Venture,” which 
does the journey from London on one 
day and returns the next, working alter- 
nately with the “‘ Old Times.”’ The two 
coaches pass each other every day just 
outside Horsham ; the time hardly varies 
a minute and they nearly always meet 
on the same hill. In the old days the 
Brighton mail coaches used almost in- 
variably to pass on Hookwood Common, 
and one of the illustrations accompany- 
ing this article shows the daily incident. 

In starting the Venture’ on what 
had become the derelict Brighton Road, 
Mr. Vanderbilt repeated history in rather 
an interesting fashion. In 1873 it 
appeared as though there would be no 
Brighton coach at all; but at the last 
moment an American sportsman, Mr. W. 
Tiffany, came forward with the ambition 
of becoming a_ coach proprietor, and 
obtaining his horses as well as his in- 
struction from Charles Ward, he did the 
road exceedingly well. 

Much interest attaches to the history 
of the Brighton Road. Even in the days 
when George, Prince of Wales, built 
himself a pavilion at Brighton, the road 
between the watering-place and London 
was a favourite one with driving men. 
No doubt the rather cumbersome vehicles 
of those days prevented the sport of 
coaching from becoming really popular, 
but amateur talent had begun to appear 
on the Brighton Road as early as 1811, 
in which year a Brighton chronicler 
satirically stated that ‘‘ the education of 
our youth of fashion is improving daily ; 
several of them now drive stage-coaches 
to town and open the door of the carriage 
for passengers, while the coachman 
remains on the box. They receive the 
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money also for the fare, and many of 
them farm the perquisites of the coach- 
men on the road, and generally pocket 
something by the bargain. These young 
gentlemen will in time make excellent 
hackney coachmen.” In the year that 
this was written thirty - four coaches 
passed daily between London and 
Brighton, conveying about 12,000 per- 
sons every month. This activity on the 
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to have run 40,530,000 miles, and we may 
be sure that the Brighton coaches made 
a good contribution to that total. The 
Brighton Road had been recognised since 
1823 as a “ fast’ road. By that time 
driving had become a fine art—horses 
were good, the coach and its appoint- 
ments perfect, and both coachmen and 
guards were superior to the men who had 
filled the same positions at the beginning 
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ONE OF MR. VANDERBILT’S GREY WHEELERS, A TYPICAL AMERICAN STANDARD-BRED ROADSTER 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


road naturally increased in proportion 
with the growth of the Sussex resort. 
Then the railway came, and the industry 
received what appeared to be its death- 
blow. 

One can easily imagine the intense 
commotion caused upon the Brighton 
Road at that fateful time in its history. 
In 1838 the mileage duty paid on stage- 
coaches in England showed those vehicles 


of the nineteenth century. The General 
Stage Coach Company came out with the 
advertisement that their “‘ new elegant 
post coach, carrying four inside and ten 
out,’’ would accomplish the journey in 
six hours. “‘ One regular pace,” we read 
in a curious advertisement ‘‘ is observed, 
and no frivolous stoppages allowed on 
the road, whereby the company’s coaches 
are enabled to keep the present fast rate 
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of travelling without the necessity of any 
galloping whatever.” 

When the railway came all the pride 
of speed necessarily vanished from the 
stage-coaches. The proprietors quickly 
bowed to the inevitable and ceased to 
struggle against the competition of the 
locomotives. The railway was opened 
between London and Hayward’s Heath 
in the early “‘ forties,’ and nearly all the 
once-famous Brighton coaches came to 
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pair-horse coaches, driven by Crosweller 
and Hine, well-known coachmen of the 
period, he must have found it rather a 
wearisome journey. Apparently no idea 
of hurry prevailed. The coach would 
leave London at seven a.m., make its 
way to the Cock at Sutton, where pas- 
sengers would breakfast at nine o'clock. 
The next stoppage would be at the 
Tangier on the breezy heights of Ban- 
stead Downs, where its famous elderberry 


MR. A. G. VANDERBILT’S ROAD TEAM WINNING THE RICHMOND MARATHON 
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an end. A few were kept on the road to 
serve those outlying places for which the 
rail didnot cater. They got some support 
too, from certain old-fashioned passen- 
gers who refused to take kindly to the 
new-fangled notion of travelling by 
steam ! 

A brief description of a run to Brighton 
before the “‘ fast ”’ era will not be without 
interest. If the traveller took one of the 


wine used to be brought out “ piping 
hot ”’ to the coach, and was very accept- 
able, it is said, on cold winter mornings. 
George IV. invariably stopped there and 
took a glass from the hand of Miss Jeal, 
as he sat in his carriage. Reigate was the 
next stopping-place of the coach, when 
luncheon was the most important 
business. A halt was then made at 
Hand Cross, where the landlord of the 
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inn had the reputation of being not 
unacquainted with the extensive smug- 
gling operations which went on in those 
days. Then by way of Staplefield - 
common, Clayton Hill, and Patcham, the 
coach arrived at Brighton at seven p.m. 

There is something analagous between 
the construction of railways and the 
advance of the motor-car so far as their 
influence on stage-coaching is connected, 
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When we speak of the Brighton Road 
we do so in a general sense. More than 
one route between London and Brighton 
is available, and the ‘‘ Venture” and 
the ‘‘Old Times” in the present day 
follow a road which in the old days was 
comparatively little used. The most 
expeditious and most fashionable route 
from town was through Reigate, Crawley, 
and Cuckfield. A longer route was 


CHANGING HORSES OF THE *‘ OLD TIMES”? COACH AT THE KING’S HEAD, ROEHAMPTON 
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both having dealt it what was on both 
occasions regarded as a knock-out blow. 
Yet the sporting side of coaching proved 
to be sufficiently powerful to keep it 
alive and even to give it some periods of 
actual rejuvenation long after the trains 
service was established. Similarly, we 
see now that the decline of coaching 
which occurred when motor-cars became 
the boom was really only temporary. 
Now that it has stood the test of the past 
ten years I doubt whether stage-coaching 
will ever entirely succumb in this country. 


through Croydon, Godstone, East Grin- 
stead, Uckfield, and Lewes, the total 
distance of this journey being 58 miles. 
Another route was through Epsom, 
Dorking, Horsham, and Henfield. Mr. 
Vanderbilt used the shorter road at the 
beginning of the ‘ Venture’s’’ career, 
but he found the way so much occupied 
by motor traffic that he eventually 
transferred the coach to the Horsham 
road, and this route is now used both 
by the “‘ Venture ”’ and the ‘‘ Old Times.” 

In the course of recent drives through 
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Horsham to Brighton and on the return 
journey I have been surprised at the 
comparative absence of motor-cars on 
this road. The explanation is that 
motorists almost invariably take the 
shortest route when going from London 
to the coast, and lovers of coaching will 
hope that the relative freedom which 
they enjoy on the Horsham route will 
continue to exist. The ‘‘ Venture” and 
the “Old Times” usually have good 
loads, but the wonder to me is that 
there is ever a vacant place upon them. 
For there can be few more enjoyable 
means of spending a day than on the 
roof of one of these superbly-horsed 
coaches. The cost is trifling, fifteen 
shillings being the price of an outside 
ceat. 
When the reader is reminded that a 
stud of at least fifty horses must be 
maintained for the working of one of 
the coaches it will be realised that the 
ordinary passenger enjoys his ride re- 
markably cheaply. Of course, the thing 


would be impossible in these days if 


any profit were desired from the 
passenger fares. It would be impertinent 
to enquire into what sort of offset the 
receipts make when placed against the 
total cost of the summer campaign of 
such a coach as the “‘ Venture;”’ but it 
can be taken for granted that the 
proportion of income to expenditure 
must be ridiculously small. 

A short account of a typical run from 
Brighton to London on the “ Venture ”’ 
will afford an idea of the elaborate scale 
upon which the coach turned out. We 
take our seats at the Hotel Metropole at 
10-30 a.m., but before doing so we shall 
do well to look at the team which is to 
take us out of Brighton. What a 
remarkably fine lot of well-matched bays 
they are ; powerful yet active, thorough 
workmen yet elegant movers! Indeed, 
this is the team which Mr. Vanderbilt 
drove in the Coaching Marathon from 
Hampton Court to Olmypia and which 
won the first prize in that extremely 
keen competition. 
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These horses are well worth looking 
at, for they represent a type quite 
different from that seen in the majority 
of English coaches. They are, in a word, 
American standard-bred trotting horses, 
and from what we have observed of Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s teams in England they 
cannot be surpassed for road-work. They 
have a remarkable turn of speed as well 
as power and stamina. A few hackney 
horses will be noticed in the day’s 
journey on the “ Venture,” but for the 
most part all the teams are representative 
of the American trotting blood. It is a 
delight to drive behind such an excep- 
tional team as these bays are along the 
historic King’s Road and through the 
outskirts of Brighton until we are fairly 
in the country on our way to Pyecombe, 
a distance of 64 miles. Here the first 
change is made at the pretty wayside 
“Plough”? inn. Red-jerseyed grooms 
are in waiting at this and every other 
halting-place, and littlestime is cut to 
waste at the change. We are soon 
bowling along again behind a_ very 
sporting-looking lot. The near wheeler 
is a grey, the off wheeler a chestnut, and 
the leaders are bays, a mixed team 
which make light of the six miles they 
cover to the White Hart, Henfield, where 
a big chestnut team take their place. 
On through some of the choicest scenery 
of the Sussex Downs we travel by way 
of Cowfold to Lower Beeding, another 
change being made at the Old Crab Tree. 
And so to Horsham, where at the un- 
pretentious old-fashioned hostelry the 
“Dog and Bacon,’ full justice is done 
to the good homely fare that is provided 
at luncheon. 

At 1-40 we resume our places on the 
“Venture,” the next change being made 
at the King’s Head, Capel. Thence we 
drive into Dorking, a town which has 
taken a prominent part in coaching 
history, but we do not change until we 
reach the Burford Bridge Hotel, so 
delightfully situated at the foot of lovely 
Boxhill. From there one of the prettiest 
stages of the journey is covered, for we 
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drive through the charming grounds of 
Norbury Park on our way to the King’s 
Head at Epsom. Here the road is up, 
and a little delay inevitably occurs in 
getting the new team in. This means 
that the lost time has to be made good 
between Epsom and Malden. Mr. 
Charles Wilson, who is driving, has a 
very sharp mixed team, and it is delight- 
ful to see him send them along the 
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of Wimbledon Common to the Green 
Man on Putney Heath, where the last 
change of the day is made. We take on 
four sporting greys which we remember 
to have seen in the coaching competition 
at Ranelagh. It need hardly be said 
that an endeavour is made on each 
coach to get the London teams of the 
very best class. No proprietor could 
wish for a more stylish lot to take him 


ARRIVAL OF THE ** OLD TIMES’’ COACH AT BRIGHTON. 


LORD LECONFIELD ON THE BOX 


WITH LADY LECONFIELD 
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Surrey roads through the pretty lanes 


approaching Old Malden. One now 
realises the pace which these American- 
bred horses have in reserve. Without 
being in the least distressed they 
succeeded in bringing the coach back 
to its schedule time. 

A dainty little al-fresco tea is awaiting 
us at Malden. Next we journey by way 


into town than these greys of Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s. I gather that they are 
not the same team that won the chief 
honours in the Richmond Coaching 
Marathon, though at first glance I had 
imagined them to be, which is further 
evidence of the great resource of the 
‘Venture’ stables. Down Putney Hill 
and over the river the coach proceeds to 
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the end cof tle trip at the Hotel Victoria 
in Northumberland Avenue, which is 
reached punctually at 5-45 p.m. Sixty- 
four miles have been covered and ten 
teams have been used. It has been a 
glorious drive, and it leaves you deter- 
mined to repeat the experience at the 
earliest opportunity. 


An excellent plan is to go to Brighton 
on the “‘ Venture’”’ and return on the 
following day by the “‘ Old Times,” or 
vice versa. Mr. Vanderbilt frequently 
drives his own coach, and his quiet 
businesslike style has won the approval 
of all the experts who have travelled 
with him. He breeds many of his own 
horses at the Oakland Farm in America, 
where he keeps a hackney stallion and 
some good brood mares. I understand 
that he is now experimenting with a 
cross between the hackney and the 
American standard-bred horse, from 


which an improved type of free-actioned 
roadster is expected. 


Much of the 
success of the ‘“‘ Venture’ coach is due 
no doubt to its manager, Mr. Wilson, 
who in addition to being one of the finest 
whips of the day is heart and soul 
devoted to the road. He is, moreover, 
an extremely agreeable travelling com- 
panion. 


Lord Leconfield follows the same road 
to Brighton as Mr. Vanderbilt excepting 
for the first stage, the King’s Head at 
Roehampton being his first change. 
A brother M.F.H., Colonel Godman, 
drives the ‘Old Times” two days a 
week, and the professional who manages 
the coach is Mr. Edwin Fownes, a 
member of the renowned coaching family 
of that name. The “Old Times” is 
finely turned out in every direction, and 
a journey on its roof is sufficient to assure 
you that the fame of British coachman- 
ship is quite safe in the hands of such 
good whips as Lord Leconfield and 
Colonel Godman. 


Lord Leconfield is the owner of the 
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“Old Times ”’ coach upon which James 
Selby accomplished his record drive to 
Brighton and back. That achievement 
is so indissolubly associated with the | 
annals of the Brighton Road that it will 
not be out of place to recall a few details 
of the famous drive. Various accounts 
of it have been written, but we shall be 
safe in drawing from the particulars set 
forth in the Badminton Library. The 
drive arose out of a bet at the Ascot 
Meeting of 1888, £1,000 to £500 being 
laid that the journey could not be done 
in eight hours. Starting on July 13th 
at 10 a m. from the White Horse Cellar 
in Piccadilly, James Selby had with him 
Messrs. Carleton Blyth, McAdam, 
Beckett, Walter Dixon, W. P. Cosier, 
and Alfred Broadwood. 

Crossing the river by the Chelsea 
Suspension Bridge the first change was 
made in 47 seconds at the Horse and 
Groom at Streatham, which was reached 
at 10-28 am. The next change was at | 
Purley Bottom. Horley was reached 
nine minutes before noon, the coach 
having travelled some of the way at a 
speed of twenty miles an hour. At 
Crawley the time was 12-11, a short ] 
delay at a railway level crossing occurring 
there. Further changes were made at 
Peas Pottage, Cuckfield, Friar’s Oak, and | 
Patcham, the coach drawing up at the 
Old Ship, Brighton, at 1-56 p.m., or, to | 
be quite exact, 3 min. 50 sec. under four 
hours. No mishap occurred on the 
return journey, and the White Horse 
Cellar was reached at 5-50 p.m. Thus 
the bet was won with ten minutes to 
spare. 

Many other wagers have been decided 
on the Brighton Road, but none has 
taken quite that place in coaching history 
which is held by James Selby’s fine 
performance. One is glad to know that 
the Brighton Road still has its ‘ Old 
Times’ coach, and that the pleasures 
of coaching are still warmly appreciated { 
in spite of mechanical rivals. 


PARTRIDGE AND PHEASANT PROSPECTS 


BY OWEN JONES 


THE mild winter, especially in the south, 
in many parts of which scarcely enough 
snow fell to make a dish of pancakes, 
was much in favour of the partridges 
left for stock. The birds were never 
obliged to live on the foods of famine. 


The latter part of February was mild 
and dry, and the plough-lands crumbled 
like ashes under foot, yielding fat 
provender for the foraging pairs. Every- 
thing pointed to another season of 
abnormally early nesting. 

But with March came rain, and with 
April too, and continued till the middle 
of May, save for occasional days, without 
ceasing, often of great heaviness, and it 
was mostly cold. Some people hold that 
solely the weather and food of the winter 
influence the time of the nesting of game 
birds, and there is no doubt they are 
contributive factors ; but they are not 
exclusive. The past spring proved that 
the weather and food of a period nearer 
the normal time of nesting have at least 
as much to do with the general time ot 
eggs being actually laid. Last year 
a good many partridges nested ten 
days earlier than usual; this year the 
majority were about a fortnight later 
than last, but not, as has often been 
carelessly remarked, a fortnight later 
than usual. Probably the average date 
of nesting this year was about four days 


later than ordinary. Yet I found two 
nests, both English, on April 25th, one 
with two eggs and the other with one, 
within eighty yards of each other, and 
without special searching. 

I have received only two complaints 
of considerable losses during the mowing 
of the hay-grass. Generally speaking, 
owing to the constant soaking state of 
the grass for some time before and 
during the greater part of the period of 
laying, birds were not much tempted to 
nest in it. There was an exceptional 
number of fields with a thick plant of 
clover, and had it not been for the wet 
of April and the early part of May, 
which kept the birds out of the grass, 
serious and unpreventable damage would 
have been done in the days of mowing. 
I have seldom, if ever, known fewer 
nests both of partridges and pheasants 
cut out. Of course, very likely there 
were more of each destroyed which the 
heart did not grieve for since the eye 
did not see them. 

There have been rather widespread 
reports of the fewness and subnormal 
infertility of partridge eggs, and of poor 
hatching, which can only be accounted 
for by the miserably wet, cold weather 
before, during, and for some while after 
laying-time. On the other hand, the 
industriously fruitful partridges have 
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achieved some wonderful records, by 
way of showing what they can do in the 
laying and hatching of fertile eggs. In 
Cheshire, 4,431 eggs were laid in 267 
nests (an average of over 16 to a nest) 
from which 4,317 chicks were hatched 
and got safely away (an average of over 
16 to a brood—this means less than 
3 per cent. of unhatched eggs, of which 
not necessarily all would be primarily 
infertile. It is proper to say that I 
gather that eggs dealt with on the 
Euston system were included in these 
figures. None the less both the keeper 
concerned and his partridges are to be 
heartily congratulated—but to lose 90 
per cent. of the 4.317 birds is enough to 
make any man gnash his teeth or cry. 
Again, in Hampshire, only 30 waste 
eggs in the first 50 nests to hatch 
(which produced an average of over 
15 chicks) means that in nearly half of 
these nests there was not a single 
unproductive egg. 

There was a series of nice rains about 
June 10th, perhaps here and there 
enough to do some harm, but very few 
partridges were hatched by then, and 
taking the country as a whole this rain 
did infinitely more good than harm. 
Besides favouring a useful supply of 
food for the shortly forthcoming chicks 
it put back the mowing of many grass- 
fields, which gave most of the nests that 
may have been in them time to hatch in 
safety. Then followed perfectly dry, 
temperate weather till July 7th, when 
there was rain in showers for the most 
part barely sufficient to lay the dust. 

Here are reports from various districts : 
Scotland (East Lothian)—‘ Partridges 
in this district we expect to be good. 
They were late in nesting; but that 
proved a blessing, since the first to 
hatch came in for a few very wet 
days, which told on them. As far as I 
can learn, it should be a good average 
year for partridges all over Scotland. 
The root crops are good in some places, 
but in others the drought is keeping the 
turnips back; if we do not get rain 
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shortly cover will be very poor in some 
parts. We shall have harvest here by 
the middle of August. Our hand-reared 
pheasants have done excellently, also 
the wild ones, and hares seem to be more 
numerous than ever. I am _ looking | 


forward to one of the best seasons for ] 


pheasants and hares here. Wild duck 
are scarcer than usual.” 

Other Scotch reports predict that | 
partridges will be good in Duntfries, 
Wigtownshire; Tweedside, good but 
coveys not very large; Perthshire, fair ; 
Kincardineshire, what there was of them 
(they had a dreadful time last year) 
have done well. Pheasants, consider- 
able losses all over among hand-reared 
birds from coccidiosis, also pneumonia, 
but more deaths were due to the former 
disease, which is yearly on the increase. 
Wild pheasants good in Dumfries and 
Wigtownshire, but a lot of the young 
ones were lost in the Deeside district. 
Wild duck: never knew better or larger 
broods all over the West of Scotland ; 
excessive wet and cold in May destroyed 
many broods in the Scotch Midlands. 
Hares very good year; no late white 
frosts to whiten the clover and kill the 
hares. 

Northumberland: “‘ Partridges, fair 
only. We have had two bad seasons 
and the stock was low—too many old 
birds breeding, and smaller nests than 
usual. Pheasants, wild birds good in 
this county and Cumberland, also hares ; | 
many hand-reared pheasants died from 
coccidiosis and pneumonia.”’ 

Durham: “ Partridges are but few, 
though we turned down a lot here last 
February. Pheasants have done very 
well, and we have had good luck with | 
them as yet; the weather could not | 
have been better for them in this part.” 

Cheshire: “‘ Partridges have died off 
in hundreds, not only the young birds 
but in many instances the old ones too. 
We had here 267 nests under observation, 
and 4,431 eggs were laid in them, and 
4,317 young birds got away—but I feel 
sure quite 90 per cent. have died of 
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pneumonia and enteric. It is most 
disheartening, as I go to a lot of trouble 
in finding and protecting nests, making 
notes of the number of eggs in each, date 
of starting to lay, when due to hatch, 
with any particulars which I think may 
be of use or interest. No gamekeeper in 
this neighbourhood (East Cheshire) with 
whom I have had conversation speaks 
of the partridge prospects as anything 
but gloomy: each one has the same 
tale to tell, of birds dead, and still dying. 
I have been trying the Euston system 
for the last few years, and I must say it 
has proved a great success in the hatching 
of eggs in dangerous places, or where 
there are foxes. 

“Pheasants were late in starting to 
lay and laid very slowly till the warmer 
weather set in. Eggs were not quite as 
fertile as usual, but generally the birds 
did very well on all the rearing-fields 
which I have visited or heard of. The 


best birds I have are three broods which 
have been kept apart from the others 


and fed on a certain kind of food by way 
of an experiment—these birds have been 
praised by everyone who has seen them. 
Of wild pheasants there are mostly from 
three to six in a brood: they look 
healthy and well-grown for their age. 
I think pheasants will be quite up to 
the average of other years, and I class 
them as good. 

“Hand-reared duck have done 
remarkably well, both the early and late 
hatched, also any that have been 
hatched in a wild state. I class duck 
as very good, and snipe are more 
numerous than they have been for the 
last three years. Hares nearly extinct, 
except on a few favoured estates—there 
are not half-a-dozen on this one ; rabbits 
very plentiful.” 

The Yorkshire partridges and 
pheasants appear to promise pretty 
well, and also in Wales. Shropshire : 
“ Partridges not so good as they might 
have been ; a great many, both old and 
young, were killed by the mowing 
machines during the haying, which was 
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quite a fortnight earlier than usual. The 
tame pheasants have done very well all 
round this part. Duck have done well, 
hares are plentiful.” Herefordshire : 
“ Partridges in this part of the country 
are very spotty, and the coveys small ; 
they did not fill up their nests, and 
sometimes there was an interval of three 
or four days between the laying of their 
eggs. In the Stoke Edith neighbourhood 
they have done very badly. Pheasants 
seem to have done well all round. I 
have some very fine wild ones, as good 
as I have seen for some years. Duck 
have thriven well. Rabbits are not 
over-plentiful, so many were drowned 
in the early spring. Corn is backward 
and light, and roots nearly a complete 
failure. ”’ 

Northern Midlands: Partridges, good 
average nests of eggs, which were laid 
and hatched about the normal dates. 
My earliest nest hatched on June 3rd. 
Most of the nests hatched off safely and 
well, and though I have seen several 
good coveys I have also seen some very 
small: the later hatched birds have 
done better than the early. Speaking 
particularly of this district (where the 
beer of beers is brewed), I think we 
shall have a very good season, but not 
tip-top—and that is the opinion of a 
number of keepers on good partridge 
ground; though some of the coveys 
they have seen are rather weak in 
numbers, they look forward to a very 
fair season. The birds have done about 
the same in Nottinghamshire as far as 
Mansfield, but everyone is of the same 
opinion as myself—that it has been a 
little too dry, there has been very little 
dew. My hand-reared partridges have 
done better than ever, but I have 
‘sprinkled’ them every day. I have a 
grand lot nearly full grown, and I am 
looking forward to the shooting season. 

‘‘ Pheasants, hand-reared birds, have 
done well; no gapes or any other 
ailments, but we suffered slightly from 
the drought—I got over that difficulty 
by sprinkling around the coops. I have 
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moved a record lot of birds to covert, 
and there is every prospect all round 
this part of a big pheasant season. The 
wild birds have done well: the early 
nests were small, but all have done well. 
I have seen several lots of late birds— 
up to a dozen in a brood—with hens that 
I turned out of the pens, which is a good 
sign. 
“Hand-reared duck have done fairly 
well, and there are some good broods of 
late ones (wild-hatched) on the river. 
All my early duck nests were destroyed 
by the flocds, but the rest have 
prospered. Snipe have not done much 
gocd here this season. It has been far 
too dry—we had scarcely any rain for 
three months, and all the swamps were 
completely dried up. Hares have done 
well here, also on adjoining estates ; but 
the rabbits are not so numerous as usual 
in this part of the country, the heavy 
rains in the first part of the breeding 
season crippled them for a long time, 
though there are plenty of young ones 
now. Harvest will be quite a week 
late; although the weather has been 
dry we have had very little sun. We 
are well off for cover, and mangels and 
swedes are looking well.’ Another 
report of the partridges in Staffordshire 
says: ‘‘ Hatched well; but the exces- 
sive wet in Apri! and May did much 
harm and the excessive drought later on 
baked the heavy land and there was a 
scarcity of natural food.”’ 

Oakham: “ Partridges hatched well, 
and I think there will be a nice lot if 
they continue doing as they are now. 
Pheasants, both tame birds and wild, 
have done badly round here. I have 
had the worst luck this season that ever 
I have experienced—lost about 900 
out of 2,000 from enteric and pneumonia, 
I think: they died with a large gall. 
On two or three other places round here 
they have done very badly. We have 
had such a lot of dry weather, only a 
shower or two since April, but on the 
whole the weather has been very favour- 
able for game although our pheasants 
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have done so badly. We have a fair 
number of hares; and rabbits, since the 
drowning of the early ones in March and 
April, have multiplied. Corn crops are 
not good; there are hardly any 
roots, and won’t be unless we get more 
rain. The farmers are waiting for rain 
to set the swede fields over again with 
common turnips.” 

South Lincolnshire: ‘ Partridges are 
very patchy; there are some good 
coveys, and others are down to from 
three to eight. By what I can gather, 
it seems that matters are much about 
the same throughout this district. I 
notice that where pheasants for stock 
are left thickest the partridges suffer 
most. Tame pheasants have not done 
well on a gocd many places, but have 
done fairly well on others. The wild 
birds are doing much better than last 
year, though a good few of them have 
died of late—wasted away. Hares will 
be plentiful if we do not get any early 
frosts, and so will rabbits. We have no 
duck or snipe to speak of just round here. 
Corn is rather light, and roots are very 
backward at present ; if we do not soon 
get some rain there will not be any cover 
for game after harvest. It has been 
very dry since the first week in May, 
only one good rain since.” 

Norfolk (1): “‘ Partridges, I am afraid, 
will be patchy ; never had such a long 
drought, but I should say where they 
got rain earlier partridges would be 
pretty good. Both hand-reared and 
wild pheasants have done pretty well.” 

Norfolk (2): ‘“‘ Partridges died of 
drought in parts badly, and prospects 
not good in districts.” 

Norfolk (83—Norwich neighbourhood) : 
“ Partridges, I am sorry to say, are 
‘awfu’ bad’ all round here. I never had 
a better stock left, and I never had 
them hatch better; but we had a 
fortnight’s cold and dry weather, without 
dews in the morning, which completely 
starved the young ones. So as far as I 
can see at present there is a prospect 
cf partridges being very short; of 
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course, we cannot quite tell before all 
the corn is cut what we really have got, 
and can only hope they will be better than 
expected. For pheasants the prospects 
within a twenty-mile radius of Norwich, 
are excellent. I do not think I ever saw 
birds do better: they are fine and 
healthy, and free of diseases. For duck 
it is a good look out, both the hand- 
reared and wild bred have done very 
well. Leverets are very plentitul ; 
rabbits throve during the fore part of 
the season, but the late young ones are 
dying off with large livers. The hay crop 
was the best for seventeen years, and the 
corn looks good.” 

Norfolk (4): ‘“‘ Partridges: a rather 
bad account—a lot of barren birds, but 
I have seen some nice coveys of very 
strong birds. From June 5th to 10th 
there was a white frost each night, which 
I think killed hundreds of birds. On 
July 6th the frost was hard enough to 
nip the leaves of the buckwheat. 
Pheasants were very backward in laying, 
and hatchings under the mark ; forward 
birds did not do well, wild birds are 
generally pretty good. Wild duck and 
snipe are good. Roots and other cover 
splendid where I have been. If we get 
sun the harvest should be quite clear by 
September Ist ; the crops are good, and 

“there is hope of partridges as yet 
unseen.”’ 

Bedfordshire: ‘“‘ There was every 
prospect of a good partridge season, but 
I am now afraid the heavy rains have 
killed a good many ; I have seen several 
old birds without young ones. With 
tame pheasants it has been a very trying 
time, but there is a fair show of wild 
birds. Ground game I think is good.” 
Buckinghamshire : Partridges are 
doing very well: good strong birds but 
coveys small in number, seven or eight 
the largest I have seen. They did not 
lay as good clutches of eggs as last year, 
and the most I saw in a nest was 
fourteen. Pheasants are doing fairly 
well: the wild ones have done well on 
the low ground but not so well up on 
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the gravel. The hand-reared ducks have 
done very well.” 

Oxfordshire (Witney district): 
“ Partridges—throughout this county, 
Gloucestershire, and the north of Berk- 
shire, large clutches of eggs were laid, 
and the hatching was very good. But 
owing to the dry June and the absence 
of morning dews the young birds have 
fared rather badly, and a great many 
from three to six weeks old are being 
picked up daily on several large estates. 
I cannot hear of any large coveys—in 
several districts the coveys run about 
five or six, up to ten. Tame pheasants 
have done badly, and great have been 
the losses from pneumonia, cramp, gapes, 
and enteric. However, wild birds have 
done well, and large broods of strong, 
healthy birds are to be seen throughout 
the counties above-named. Ground game 
has done uncommonly well, especially 
hares.” 

Another part of Oxfordshire: 


“ Partridges generally speaking are good 
in this locality. Laying was quite up 


to the average, but hatching only 
moderate. Still the young birds have 
done very well. There were a few quite 
moderate losses during the second half 
of July, owing to the hot dry weather— 
neither rain nor dew for five weeks. 
Birds as a rule will be, as some are now, 
very strong, but not quite so many in a 
covey as one expects to see after so 
favourable a time. At any rate, they 
are far more numerous than last season. 

“Pheasants have yielded very in- 
differently, their laying being late and 
their eggs comparatively few, and 
hatching out below the normal average, 
and weakly. The chicks were very slow 
in starting to grow on the rearing-fields, 
but, owing to the fine weather, losses 
were few after the first week, and the 
birds came off the fields well-grown and 
at a satisfactory average. They have 
been extremely free from disease, and 
have continued to look well and grow 
fast since removal to covert. Wild birds 
have done very well on untainted 
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ground, and there are good strong broods 
of them. This has been a very good 
breeding season for hares, distinctly 
above the average. There is a very bad 
show of roots, so we expect partridges 
to be wild and much packed.”’ 
Wiltshire: ‘‘ The partridges have 
suffered considerably from the prolonged 
drought, especially on the very light 
ground. Pheasants should be good, like- 
wise hares and rabbits.’”’ Dorsetshire 
(Dorchester district): ‘‘ Partridges were 
very late in laying, on account of the 
cold wet spring; the number of eggs 
in their nests was much below the 
average, ranging from eleven to thirteen, 
consequently coveys are small but 
strong and doing well—they want rain 
badly. In spite of the old pessimistic 
remark, ‘ Plenty of barren birds,’ there 
is a favourable prospect on the Dorset 
hills. Pheasants are good, and it is an 


exceptionally fine season for duck. Corn 
is anything but satisfactory, very thin 


and the straw short; and roots of all 
sorts are an absolute failure for want of 
rain.” 

Somersetshire (Frome neighbourhood): 
“Partridges —there are some _ good 
coveys, but a great many barren birds. 
Hand-reared pheasants have done badly; 
half of those hatched in June died before 
they were ten days old, but the May 
hatchings did fairly well. Owing to the 
very wet March, April, and early May, 
and then the drying winds and hot sun 
in the latter part of May and throughout 
June and July, the ground got so baked 
up that there was scarcely any natural 
food, and without insect food you cannot 
rear pheasants. In some parts, on sand 
and chalk, they did better. We are on 
the firestone, and the land is burnt up 
and as hard as stones. Hares about the 
average ; rabbits under the average, as 
all that were laid down in February, 
March, and April were drowned—that is, 
on the flat ground: in nine stocks out 
of ten which we found the young were 
dead. I should say all game except 
hares will be under the average.”’ 
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North Cornwall: “ Partridges were 
quite a fortnight later than last year in 
beginning to lay, and they laid consider- 
ably fewer eggs than usual; the average 
per nest not more than twelve to fourteen, 
and the hatching infinitely worse. The 
eggs were not more than ordinarily 
infertile, but in every nest I knew of 
there were left behind several eggs 
containing dead chicks—in most cases 
these eggs were chipped, and in some 
instances the birds were nearly hatched. 
On examining a hatched nest of seventeen 
eggs (and I only knew of one with that 
number) I found eleven empty shells, 
four chicks dead in shell, two infertile 
eggs—and other nests were in like pro- 
portion. I cannot account for the bad 
hatching, unless it was so much rain on 
the eggs before and during incubation. 
I regret now that I did not mark the 
eggs as they were laid, and thus ascertain 
if it was the first or later laid eggs that 
hatched so badly—some nests contained 
only five empty shells. Coveys are very 
small. But we have had ideal weather 
for the birds since they were hatched, 
and personally I should think that 
practically every partridge that was 
hatched is still alive. The bad laying 
and hatching alone are the causes of their 
fewness. We can only hope that those 
we have not yet seen will make up for 
the deficiency of those we have. 

** Pheasants, on the other hand, have 
done remarkably well. The nests of the 
wild ones contained an unusual quantity 
of eggs, which hatched well ; one keeper 
told me that of his pen-eggs there was 
hardly one infertile to a sitting. Though 
it is not a disastrous season, it will be 
on the whole anything but a record 
one for game.”’ 

Kent (Canterbury locality): 
“ Partridges—a good percentage of our 
nests hatched out all right, though there 
were rather more infertile eggs than 
usual. We have some very large coveys, 
but I have to-day put up three with only 
four young birds in each. Pheasants, 
both hand-reared and wild, have done 
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extremely well with me. For the last 
five years we have not taken from the 
woods or fields a single nest that by any 
possible chance could be expected to 
stay, allowing the birds to hatch 
naturally, and each year more and more 
wild birds have been reared. Of duck 
(of which I do not think 10 per cent. 
are purely wild), almost all the first 
hatchings died before they were a fort- 
night old, but the second broods were 
reared.”’ 

Sussex and Surrey: “ Partridges, a 
lot of barren birds: the cause, I believe, 
was the lack of water supplies, so that 
the chicks were compelled to take frosty 
dew, which gave them the scour and 
killed them. It has been a favourable 
season for stoats and weasels, and winged 
vermin has given a lot of trouble. 
Pheasants were late in laying, and the 
hatchings indifferent ; hand-reared birds 
have done fairly well, though enteric has 
been very bad in parts of Sussex ; wild 
birds good, likewise duck, and ground 
game very plentiful.”’ 

Hertfordshire: “A good many 
partridges and their nests were destroyed 
owing to the heavy crop of hay which 
| was cut a week or so earlier than usual. 
I have seen good coveys; also good 
broods of wild pheasants, and hand- 
reared birds have done well, as have 
duck. No disease whatever. We want 
some warm weather, especially at night ; 
that is all we need now to make this one 
of the best game seasons for several 
years.”” In Essex the general prospect 
should be fairly good. 

Hampshire (North—1): ‘“ The pros- 
pect, I think, is very good for partridges 
and wild pheasants; we also have a 
good lot of wild duck.’’ Hampshire 
(North—2): “ Partridges—-we had 
neither the stock, nor (consequently) the 
eggs hatched, that we had last year. The 
birds were generally about a fortnight 
later than last season in laying and 
hatching, but the hatching percentage 
of eggs was very good indeed. On one 
beat 130 nests were known to hatch, 


seeing fewer barren birds. 
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and averaged 13 chicks—in the first 50 
of these nests to hatch there were only 
30 eggs unhatched. The ‘first’ nests 
averaged over 15 good eggs. Drought 
is good for partridges here. Where they 
have not suffered from vermin they 
ought to be very good. Pheasants 
(hand-reared) pretty fair, particularly 
the early ones, though both laying and 
hatching were indifferent ; later birds 
were checked a bit with gapes after being 
taken to covert. We keep no stock of 
hens in our woods, which are large and 
gloomy, but the wild birds in the fields 
have done well.” 

Hampshire (North—3): “ Partridges 
—it is well with them on the heavier 
land, and it should be quite an average 
season. Tame pheasants have done well 
on the heavy land, but on the lighter 
soil very moderately : they hatched very 
badly and were weak, through the 
excessive wet and cold of April and the 
first twelve days of May. Early wild 
pheasants have done well. Ground game 
will be plentiful. Cover will be scarce 
except where mustard or seed clovers 
are left ; roots are not extensively grown 
in this part, N.-W. Hants and S. Berks.” 

Hampshire (North—4): “ There is a 
splendid show of partridges, according 
to farm workers. I have certainly seen 
a good lot myself, and I do not remember 
I hear 
similar good reports from other places. 
As to pheasants, mine have done and 
are still doing well—my worst trouble 
was with the owls on the rearing-field. I 
never knew them sucha plague.’”’ Hamp- 
shire (North—5): “ Partridges good ; 
far ahead of last year. We had a grand 
stock, and never had better laying and 
hatching — nearly six hundred were 
hatched according to the Euston system. 
Tame and wild pheasants good, though 
the late tame birds were much troubled 
by continuous gapes.”’ 


* * * * 


There seems to be little doubt that 
Hampshire this season will come out 
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top with partridges, particularly on its 
medium soil; on the light downlands 
the birds always thrive best in a season 
of frequent but moderate rains. On one 
large estate, never particularly good for 
partridges owing to much woodland, the 
early birds it is thought have prospered, 
but the later ones have died off from 
pneumonia. 

But scarcely a bird in most parts of 
the country can have died as a direct 
result of the weather, which has most 
to do with the faring of partridges. It 
is true that the drought, which has been 
throughout remarkably free from hot 
sun, following the final torrents of mid- 
May rain, baked the flattened soil—and 
this, in many localities, but in some of 
course more than others, caused an 
undeniable poverty of the best food for 
little partridges. Field emmets, for 
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instance, owing most likely to the } 
previous excessive wet, have been scarce. 

Harvest generally, except on the light 
land, will be nearly a fortnight late 
and many fields will not be cleared in 
time for the opening day. Forward root 
cover will be scarce almost everywhere, 
and in most parts patchy at the best. 
But there are a great many fields of 
clover, and rough grass has grown 
luxuriantly. In spite of the various 
rather unfavourable reports, we must 
not forget that what is good for 
partridges in one part is not good for 
them in another; that such a spell of 
fine weather as there was this year 
universally after the hatching-time takes 
a deal of cancelling, so minor losses can 
be well afforded; and that the old saying, 
“Few roots but plenty of partridges,”’ 
has stood the test of most Septembers. 
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A ROYAL HEAD 


BY THE BURN OF THE SILVER BIRCH 


BY FRANK WALLACE 


Every stalker, I suppose, cherishes 
dreams of the wonderful heads which 
the Goddess of Fortune may one day 
throw in his path—dreams which, for 
the most part, continue to stimulate 
his imagination without increasing his 
taxidermist’s profits. Occasionally they 
materialize, and then stand out as red 
letter days in the memory, the more 
conspicuously from their rarity. It is not 
often given to a guest to shoot a first- 
class stag in a Highland forest, and few 
would blame a host for reserving such a 
trophy for his own rifle. It is but rarely, 
too, that such a head is unknown to the 
stalkers on the beat. Yet now and again 
such a head, particularly on ground 
which carries much wood, does turn up. 
I little thought that one would ever come 
my way. Yet it did. This is its history. 

My host and I had parted at the edge 


of the wood which ran for the first six 
miles of the glen above the swirling, 
peaty waters of the river. 

“Mind you get a royal!” was his 
parting admonition. Many a time had 
I heard the same cheery injunction. 
Here least of all did I expect its fulfil- 
ment, for the forest was a small one 
where big stags were few and far between. 

Donald was with me, young and 
“aaful keen.”” Our preliminary spy 
yielding no result, we made for a low 
hill which rose above the wood com- 
manding a view of our ground toward 
the eastern march. It was a mellow 
October day with a slight chill in the air, 
for the tops were snowbound. Down in 
the valleys and on the lower slopes the 
brown friendliness of the moors was up- 
turned to a sky of deep blue. At inter- 
vals in the green of the fir woods a silver 
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birch caught the eye, its feathery top 
looking as though powdered with gold 
dust, whilst faint and far came the call 
of an old cock from the fringe of the 
moor. 

Then as we walked the sky became 
overcast, heavy clouds banked up in the 
north, and as we crested the hill a smart 
snowstorm drove us to the shelter of a 
rock. Presently the flakes lessened, 
ceased, and the sun shone again on a 
world of white. 

Out came our glasses and simultane- 
ously five stags galloped up from the 
dip below us. They paused in horrified 
amazement at our presence, then dis- 
appeared over the opposite crest. 

“‘Puir heids!’’ said Donald, “‘ He'll 
have moved them beyond the burn.” 
“He” was my host, and from the next 
ridge we could see the beasts he had 
moved pursuing their way towards the 
wood whose scattered outposts crept to 
meet us up the hill. 

Beyond these on the slope of a ridge 
a herd of deer were lying. There were 
several stags with them, and one, which 
seemed to be the best, lay nearest us at 
the foot of the hill. 

Accordingly, half-an-hour later found 
us, hot and peat-stained, cowering behind 
a stone within fifty yards of this latter 
animal. He was sound asleep and quite 
unconscious of our presence. I made out 
nine points, but he was a young, promis- 
ing stag which in a few years might 
develop into a really shootable animal. 
Then the uneasy movements of a hind 
broke in upon his dreams and up went 
his head. For a second or two he lay 
gazing intently towards us, then 
scrambled hastily to his feet. I showed 
a little more cap over the friendly rock 
and with a stamp and a snort he was 
off with that beautiful, effortless, free 
action which is the heritage of the red 
deer. Several times they stopped, for 
they had not winded us and had seen 
nothing clearly. Deer seldom bolt 
straight away without halting irreso- 
lutely, unless they have got a whiff of 
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tainted air. Even when the last hind 
had vanished we lay still, though Donald 
was all for going on. I checked him, and | 
presently over the ridge came a damp, 

twitching nose and the wide searching 
eyes of a hind. She looked long at the 
grey rock; but nothing moved, and once 
again she vanished. Then we followed 
and watched them join the five stags of 
the morning, where they all lay sunning 
themselves on the slopes above the wood. 

We had not much ground left to cover 
and I asked Donald where the march 
was. 

“Just below yon top,” he answered, 
“by the smaall burrn wi’ the silver 
birches ’’; and turning, for there were 
no deer in sight, began to climb the hill. 
The light rendered spying a matter of 
great difficulty. Not a day when the 
deer were thrown into sharp relief, but 
merged in the hillside, blending with the 
heather and grasses until well-nigh in-| 
distinguishable. From the ridge it took 
some minutes to make out a number of 
hinds moving slowly about the peat bogs 
at the head of the burn. Then it was 
that I found my glass focussed on a white 
object which I made out to be the head 
of a knobber. Many deer are light in 
colour, but this beast was as white as 
the paper on which I write. There have 
been white park deer in the neighbour- 
hood, and doubtless the knobber was the 
result of some unofficial alliance in the 
past. We must have caught glimpses of 
them for half-an-hour or more as we 
slowly made our way along the slope of 
the wood. Gradually the white knobber 
and a couple of hinds outstripped the 
main body and, as we drew near the 
march, were feeding by themselves. 

Our only chance now lay in some good 
stag emerging from the wood. As I put 
my glass on the knobber for the twen- 
tieth time I saw him gazing, with cocked 
ears, at something outside its field. 
Slowly I swung in the direction of his 
gaze and a black stag, accompanied by) 
a solitary hind, came into view. 

““That’s a good stag, Donald,” I said. 
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“The best we've seen yet. A nine- 
pointer.” 

Donald took a long look. ‘“‘ He’s no 
baad,” he pronounced, with that damp- 
ing pessimism so often employed by 
stalkers to check the exuberance of their 
gentlemen.” ‘‘ The rolling ’Il be making 
him look better than he is.”’ 

“ Brute!’ I thought, though I knew 
he was right. 

His glass wavered on. Mine followed. 
That was a very big bit of heather to 
appear so conspicuous. My eye began 
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“What staag is yon to the richt of 
the nine-pointer ?”’ said Donald. 

A little wayward gleam of sunshine 
came stealing shyly over the hill towards 
him. It turned the knobber to burnished 
silver. It touched the nine-pointer and 
I could see the black peat sticking in 
lumps to his sides. It stole on and bathed 
my stag in glory. One, two, three I 
counted on his left top and a big fork 
on the right. Try as I would I could 
not see his brows nor could I make up 
my mind about that right top. Below 
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to water. Down came the glass. Then 
another look. Was that the breeze stir- 
ring the heather root or my imagination ? 

No remark from Donald. It must be 
a bit of heather. I swung the glass back. 
The knobber, stepping delicately like 
Agag, was advancing towards the nine- 
pointer. I wanted to see their meeting, 
but even more wanted to see what that 
bit of heather was doing. 

The heather had gone, and in its place 
stood a stag. 


the fork I thought I could detect a 
shadow, though it was scarcely a shadow 
—just the barest hint at something far 
back from the main beam. 

It was getting late and the shadows 
had already begun to gather. The little 
group of deer, on the far side of a gully, 
shallow and wide where they stood, but 
deep and narrow where it formed the 
march on entering the wood, seemed 
undecided what to do. Until they made 
a move we could only remain hidden, 
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but at length the nine-pointer walked 
briskly forward, followed by the other 
deer, towards the wood. 

Hastily shutting our glasses we held 
a hurried council of war, then scrambled 
down through the long tangled roots of 
heather, knee deep to the edge of the firs. 
Out of sight, we ran as quickly as we 
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lurked in the wood, so walked over the 
ridge and out of sight. Only waiting 
until the knobber, who brought up the 
rearguard, had vanished, we slipped from 
our hiding place and tore across the 
intervening hollow. The edge of the 
wood was close at hand, for not 150 yards 
from where we lay a rugged old fir raised 


HIS LAST JOURNEY 


were able to a knoll from which we hoped 
to see the deer. The nine-pointer and 
his faithful hind stood some four hundred 
yards off. Behind her neck the tops of 
the big stag showed. 

At the end of ten minutes their leader 
had made up his mind that no danger 


its leafless branches. Rubbing his shoul- 
der gently up and down, completely 
hidden save for his haunch, was the big 
stag. 

“ He'll give you a chance directly,” 


said Donald. I could see the left horn, 
though the right was still hidden. Brow, 
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bay, tray, and three on top, all long and 
well formed. His neck worked gently 
up and down, and I knew his eyes were 
half shut. Then the gentle rubbing 
ceased, and round the edge of the trunk 
came his other horn. 

I heard Donald grunt, and a long 
“Aah!” The right horn was an exact 
duplicate of the left. Then the whole 
head emerged, and though its shape was 
spoiled by the narrow space, I knew I 
had before me a royal, whose equal I 
had never seen alive. And I could do 
nothing ! 

One step to the left, half a turn, and 
there was a good chance of his being 
mine. But that one step for which I 
prayed was never taken. He suddenly 
left the tree, walked quickly and deci- 
sively stern on towards the wood, and 
vanished. 

“Take the nine-pointer,’’ whispered 
the tempter. ‘‘ A grand chance.” 

“I’m hanged if I do,”’ I retorted. ‘ I'll 


have that stag or none. Quick! Round 
into the wood.” 


“Mon! they’ll get the wind,” gasped 
the startled Donald. 


“We must risk that,’ I rejoined. 
Quick—this way !”’ 

Flat as our ancient enemy we slithered 
back out of sight, doubled round and 
peered cautiously through a tuft of 
heather. The nine-pointer stood as he 
had stood before, within fifty yards of 
us. The white knobber faced us a bare 
thirty. Unpleasantly cool the breeze 
fanned my left cheek, and no sign could 
I see of the royal. 

“Back !”’ I hissed over my shoulder. 

Round we went, still behind a knoll, 
rolled and scrambled to the top of the 
gully, which, as it entered the wood, 
widened again into an open flat through 
the centre of which trickled the burn 
below the birches. A huge dead fir tree 
sprawled broken white arms in the 
heather on the far side; but it was not 
at these I looked, but at the royal whose 
splendid tops gleamed in the last rays 
of the sun. He was stern on. I hope it 
was not unsportsmanlike. Three steps 
and he would have been lost. His head 


came slowly round. Regardless of every- 
thing, I fired and became dimly aware 
of a heavy hand patting my back and 
Donald’s ecstatic eulogies in my ear. 
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I must candidly acknowledge that the 
most pleasing and interesting Open 
Championship meetings I have ever 
been present at are undoubtedly those 
in which I have—for a change—been 
merely a spectator, and to my way 
of thinking the Championship of 1904 
at Sandwich was the most wildly 
exciting within my recollection, as the 
golf played at that meeting was, on the 
whole, as good as, if not better than, any 
which has been seen in the event 
in the whole of its history. During more 
recent years there may have been some 
finer individual performances than those 
accomplished by Jack White, Braid, and 
Taylor in 1904, but never within my 
recollection can I remember three 
players maintaining a finer average 
excellence of form than these three men 


did on the final day at Sandwich; and 
it must moreover be remembered that 
in those days we were all playing with a 
ball which would now be considered old- 
fashioned and out of date, as the ball 
makers had not then evolved the small 
heavy ball which has served to make 
even the very longest of our courses 
appear comparatively short. In 1904 all 
rubber-cored balls were comparatively 
big and light for their size; they would 
all float in water, and in consequence a 
great deal more ingenuity was required in 
the art of controlling them in their flight 
than is necessary with the small heavy ball 
of the present day. I should have liked 
to have seen the competitors in the recent 
Championship at Hoylake attempting to 
combat the stormy conditions with an 
old-fashioned floating rubber-cored ball. 
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The majority of them found it more than 
difficult to control the small heavy ball 
of more recent date. 

My first appearance in an Open 
Championship meeting was no fewer than 
twenty-two years ago, when the event 
was played for in 1891 at St. Andrews, 
and my appearance there was in 
a measure the result of mere chance, as 
I had not the slightest intention of 
playing. Two days, however, before 
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placed a little matter of business through 
my father’s hands, it was to be a sine 
quad non that I went to the Open 
Championship at St. Andrews; and go 
I did, as in those days I did not want 
any pushing off to a golf meeting. I 
mention these reasons which were the 
cause of my playing for the Championship 
of 1891, on account of the fact thatyI 
have always considered that my visit to 
St. Andrews that year had a very strong 


MR. HILTON ADDRESSING A BALL 


it was due to begin my father came 
to me and said he was going to send 
me up to the Open Championship 
—a piece of news which somewhat 
surprised me, as he did not altogether 
believe in my running about to play in 
golf meetings. The solution of his un- 
expected decision came a little later, as 
he explained to me that a kind friend 
had made a stipulation that in case he 


bearing upon my future golfing career, 
as had I not gone to the Championship 
that season I do not think that there 
would have been any chance of going 
in the following season 1892, and I won 
that Championship at Muirfield. And 
had I not won that Championship at 
Muirfield, it is more than probable that 
I should not have won at Hoylake in 
1897, as on that occasion the experience 
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of 1892 stood me in good stead, and 
moreover the task of playing in an Open 
Championship is easier to the man who 
has already won the event than to 
one who is still struggling for the 
distinction. 

Having done comparatively well in 
1891, as I tied for seventh position, I 
always had an idea in my mind that I 
should like to go to the Muirfield event 
in 1892; but it was only at the last 
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I was young and enthusiastic in those 
days, and was moreover possessed of a 
wonderful store of natural stamina. On 
the first day I did none too well, as after 
a steady first round, which amounted 
to 78, I came to awful grief at the 
beginning of the second round. At one 
time I was no fewer than seven strokes 
worse off than my partner, Mr. Mure 
Fergusson, and probably many more 
strokes behind a considerable number of 
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moment that I managed to get away, 
and my prospective absence from work 
was certainly not viewed in a particularly 
favourable light. The play began on 
the Wednesday, I travelled up by 
the midnight train on Monday, and in 
order to get into form played no fewer 
than three rounds on the next day, a 
form of training which would at present 
appeal to me as absolutely suicidal. But 


other players. I had never thought 
much of my chance of Championship 
honours, and I came to the conclusion 
that by this time they must have com- 
pletely disappeared. Still, I kept on 
plugging away, mainly for the reason 
that I had some side wagers upon the 
result, and I could better afford to win 
them than lose them. With the aid of 
an exceptionally good finish I managed 


. 
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to get round in 81, which left me seven 
strokes behind the leader, Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson. 

On the second day the world went 
well with me from the very beginning. 
I nearly did the first hole in one, my 
ball actually touched the hole, and I 
went on my way rejoicing and finished 
in 72, an effort which jumped me up 
into second position. As I was a late 
starter I had the advantage of being able 
to find out (if I wanted to) the scores of 
my most dangerous opponents; but I 
had no such ambition, as I considered 
that I had as much as I could do to look 
after my own score without bothering 
about the feats of others. In this final 
round everything continued prosperously 
—at least this was so after a very un- 
steady start, as I took a four and a six 
respectively for the first two holes, and 
was twenty yards or more wide of the 
hole with my approach to the third. I 
had to pitch this third shot, and I 
actually holed out. Again, later in the 
round I holed another little pitch of 
about fifteen yards, and with these aids 
I knew that I was doing more than 
passing well, but how well in comparison 
with the others I had no idea, until I 
was waiting to tee off to the sixteenth, 
when I heard a spectator remark: “‘ He 
can’t lose unless he has a fit and falls 
down dead”; so I thought it was 
probably time to make enquiries, and I 
found I had sixteen strokes for the last 
three holes in order to win, and sixteen 
was a very liberal allowance for these 
holes. I was fortunate in that 
Championship in that things came 
off for me just at times when I wanted 
encouragement. 

In the following year at Prestwick I 
had one very bad half-round, as I 
required no fewer than 51 strokes for the 
last nine holes in the first round, a score 
which included a ten to the long hole in, 
the hole over the wall. The remaining 
seven half-rounds were all very good, 
but that 51 put me clean out of court. 
For three years after this I was out 
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of the hunt, partly due to a serious 
injury to a ligament in my right wrist 
which precluded me from practising. If 
I practised before the event, the ligament 
was sure to give way during the play, 
and it is of no use trying for an Open 
Championship without practise. One 
may work up a game in the Amateur 
Championship, there are opportunities 
often granted to one by the indifferent 
play of opponents in the earlier rounds, 
but in the “‘ Open ”’ test one really slack 
round is fatal. In the spring of 1897 I 
found that my injured wrist would stand 
the strain of practise, and although I did 
indifferently in the Amateur Champion- 
ship at Muirfield early in the spring, 
by the time the “‘ Open’ came round I 
had arrived at the conclusion that 
I was playing better than I had 
ever done before. Still, I had not 
any great hopes of repeating my 
success of 1892 as I realised that since 
that time men like Taylor and Vardon 
had arisen, not to mention others, and 
the task of defeating the 1897 field was 
of much greater magnitude than that 
which I had to accomplish at Muirfield. 
However, at the conclusion of the first 
day I was lying in second position, only 
one stroke behind Braid, then a com- 
paratively unknown player. But in 
round number three I played a fatal 
kind of game, as I could not hit the ball 
up to the hole. Short in my approaches, 
short in my putts, I frittered away stroke 
after stroke, until I eventually took 84 
for a round in which I was never once in 
trouble. Fortunately for me Braid was 
playing the same kind of safe game; he 
required 82 for the round, and these 
lapses on our part had allowed other 
players, including the late Freddie Tait, 
to join in the struggle. In the final 
round I realized that half measures such 
as I had followed would never do, so I 
made up my mind to try and hit every- 
thing up to the hole. The principle was 
apparently a sound one, as at the very 
first hole I gave my approach putt a very 
hard rap, and had the satisfaction of 
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witnessing it hit the back of the hole 
and drop in. At the fourth hole I 
retrieved another useful stroke, as I holed 
out in two, and everything went well 
with me until I came to the short 
seventh, where the policy of the bold 
procedure became a little unglued, as I 
hugged the fence too closely, went 


out of bounds, and eventually took five 
to hole out, which served to take some 
of the gilt off the most excellent start I 
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last hole with a total of 71 and a hole 
to play, which was a difficult one to 
obtain under five. In the three previous 
rounds I had refused to go for the carry 
on to the green with my second shot, 
but on this occasion I noticed that the 
wind had changed to a more favourable 
quarter, so I had a go for it, and brought 
it off by a margin which had to be 
calculated in feet, not yards; so I duly 
got my four. 


TOP OF THE STROKE WITH THE NIBLICK 


had made. Out in 38 was not as 
promising as once seemed probable, 
particularly as the home journey had to 
be played against the wind. However I 
got over the main difficulty by holing 
out the first four holes home in 4, 3, 4, 3, 
a great help in a medal round at Hoylake. 
After a five at the fourteenth I holed a 
four-yard putt at the succeeding hole, 
which gave me a four, one under par 
figures, and after two fives I faced the 


In the meanwhile I knew that all of 
my dangerous opponents were out of 
the hunt except Braid, and by the time 
I had finished he was about the ninth 
hole. I had received the consolatory 
news that he had begun badly, so 
I boldly went out to watch him finish, 
but when I had seen him play two holes 
I came away, as I found that he had 
retrieved that indifferent start and was 
now doing wondrous well, and he had 
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a nasty determined look on his face. So 
I sought the seclusion of the club house 
and waited until he was coming to the 
last hole, when I received the joyful 
news that he had been frittering strokes 
away and now only had a three to tie. 
I found the task of watching him try to 
hole the last in three quite to my 
liking, as I knew that the hole was placed 
in a most difficult position, and every- 
body had been missing putts on this 
green. Braid made a wonderful bid 
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occasion I was assuredly the winner 
except for the play to one fatal hole, and 
that happened in the second round, 
when I took eight strokes to the 
*“Himalayas.”’ In number it is the fifth, 
and in point of length is the second 
shortest hole on the course. In a 
moment of over-confidence I took an 
unfamiliar club and paid the penalty 
in that I hooked the ball into a big 
sandhill, and unfortunately marked 
it down so accurately that I found 


MR. H. H. HILTON DRIVING FROM THE IST TEE AT SANDWICH, IQII, FOR THE 
OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


for a three, but the ball just slipped by 
the hole and I suppose I must have 
smiled pretty hard when it did so, though 
I do not remember anything but a feeling 
of intense relief. Waiting for him to 
finish was more trying than playing 
half-a-dozen rounds in a Championship. 

Since that victory in 1897 I have had 
two real chances of winning the ‘‘ Open ”’ 
again, one being in the following year 
1898 and the other thirteen years later 
at Sandwich in 1911. On the former 
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it; better would it have been that 
I had never found that ball, as I then 
might have holed out in five. As it 
was, it took me five more blows to 
reach the green which was not fifty 
yards away, and the regulation two putts 
made the full total of strokes eight! 
Notwithstanding this handicap I found 
myself on equal terms with Vardon and 
Park with but five holes to play, and I 
eventually lost by but two strokes to 
Vardon. For consistent accurate golf I 
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have always considered my play in 
this particular Championship as_ the 
high-water mark in my career, as I 
felt I could hit the ball much where I 
wanted to, and, peculiar to say, 
it was undoubtedly this feeling of 
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twelfth hole was mainly responsible for 
my taking a six to this hole. But once 
again when I was on the sixteenth teeing 
ground, I was in the position of leading, 
only to throw the advantage away 
by hooking my tee shot into a 


Per 


ADDRESSING THE BALL FOR PUTTING 


extreme confidence which proved my 
undoing. 

The Championship of 1911 is no doubt 
still fresh in the mind of most golfers. 
I was in a winning position seven holes 
from home, as I was then leading the 


field. An unfortunate tee shot to the 


pot bunker ; a much worse shot would 

have fared better ; but taking the Open 

Championship meetings right through I 

have no reason to complain, as whilst I 

might have won in 1898 and 1911, on} 
the other hand I might have just failed | 
in 1892 and 1897. 


| 
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THE LAKE OF THE DEAD 


By BERNARD HAMILTON 


50 far as achievement is concerned, 
Serge Nicolaievitch Kiriloff may be 
lescribed as a sportsman. He is a 
fearless horseman and an excellent shot, 
ut to my mind he talks rather a lot 
about his prowess, plays to the gallery 
before the ladies, and carts about too 


aany luxuries with him when he ‘“‘makes 


he hunt.’ However, it does not become 
an Englishman to be over critical of these 
foreign chaps who have not been licked 
nto shape at a good school, especially if 
he be simply a tutor in their family. 
After all, it was rather decent of Serge 
o ask me to go duck shooting with him, 
or only the day before I had dropped 
n him pretty heavily for cheek. Any- 
ow, I accepted the invitation. 
The preparations he made were really 
laborate, and I disapproved in theory, 
ough, as my. own comfort was involved, 
tolerated the extra baggage. Circum- 
alter cases. We set out 
mmediately after lunch in a calash 
ith four horses running abreast. Vera 
ished us ‘‘ Good sport!” from the 
randah, and was a little alarmed when 
e horses played the fool at the start. 
Pity she couldn’t come! I like Vera. 
We bumped and swayed along at a 
ery respectable pace, and quickly left 
e straggling white village far behind. 
he heat is somewhat overdone in 
outhern Russia during August, so we 


were soon too irritable to talk. In 
half-an-hour we appeared to have reached 
the edge of the steppe, for the road 
suddenly curved to the right and slanted 
steeply to a new level some eighty feet 
below. Here, however, was another 
plain, just as flat as the steppe, but well 
watered and wooded. We had been 
driving for about two hours when our 
yamstchik found a means of adding a 
little interest to the hitherto monotonous 
journey. You must know that in the 
Ukraine bridges are for ornament not 
for use. It is nicer to drive through the 
water than to fall into it, so a discreet 
yamstchik avoids the bridges. I don’t 
think ours was discreet, but at any rate, 
when we came to a_ten-yards-wide 
stream he didn’t try the bridge, because 
there wasn’t one. He drove straight 
into the water, carefully choosing a spot 
where there was obviously no ford. Then 
the fun began. We were roused from 
our lethargy by a startled yell as the 
horses suddenly disappeared in a hole. 
There was a tremendous splashing, and 
the water poured in at the sides of the 
vehicle, which quickly began to sink. 
Things were getting lively when, fortu- 
nately, the horses’ heads emerged. There 
was a lurch forward, a couple of wild 
plunges, and with a rush we were on 
terra firma. I like to be fair, so I will 
mention the fact that Serge laughed. 
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The water had not done much damage. 
The cartridges were dry and the food 
unspoilt; but some nice little bundles of 
firewood were rendered useless and the 
tail of my coat was wetted. I escaped 
worse things, because with much wisdom 
and more speed I rested my feet on the 
driver’s shoulders. 

Have you ever noticed how quickly a 
crowd gathers, even in a deserted place ? 
In about a minute we had a crowd of 
five—a villainous old peasant who came 
to say “I told you so!” and four 
yellow-headed imps who ought to have 
been minding cattle a mile away. 

Well, eventually we made a fresh 
start, crossed another stream in safety, 
and without further adventure arrived 
in about an hour at Kalotsa, where we 
out-spanned in a farmyard. Here Serge 
hired a couple of boatmen, and then 
proceeded to hand me my gun. I 
received it with the respect due to 
antiquity. It was a good, heavy, sub- 
stantial, mid-Victorian sort of tool; but 
having served in the Volunteers before 
I came out here I was not unfamiliar 
with such relics. Serge, of course, had 
a good modern sporting gun. I followed 
him along a narrow lane to a little creek 
where two crazy flat-bottomed boats 
were waiting. There was an unpleasant 
smell from some flax rotting on the 
bank, so we were glad to be punted out 
into the open water by our swarthy 
boatmen. My man wore a huge straw 
hat which he had plaited himself, and 
a ragged cotton shirt and trousers. He 
seemed strangely preoccupied, and once 
or twice we were tangled in clumps of 
reeds. I had never before seen such 
reeds as these. There were great dense 
islands of them, several acres in extent, 
swarming with wild fowl, and intersected 
by waterways about four feet wide, or 
even less. In a few minutes the boats 
separated, and Dmitri wedged ours 
among the reeds near an expanse of 
clear water. Then we waited for the 
birds—and waited to little purpose. 
Very few came near me, though in the 
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distance I heard Serge blazing away. 
After a couple of hours’ vigil I had only | 
bagged one bird, a fine large drake. I 
got him more by luck than skill, for he | 
was flying high just behind me, and I 
rolled over backwards at the discharge, 
nearly upsetting the punt. 

One bird could bardly be considered 
an adequate recompense for two hours’ 
grilling, so I decided to move and told. 
Dmitri to take me to a more likely spot 
about three-quarters-of-a-mile distant. 
This he was not at all eager to do, but 
I insisted and eventually, after a totally 
unnecessary détour, we took up our new 
position not far from the mouth of one 
of the little channels which cut across 
the great banks of reed. The sun was 
now getting low, but it was still warm 
and I could not account for Dmitri’s | 
behaviour. His teeth were chattering, 
and he was trembling from head to foot, 
so that the light boat vibrated with him. 
He no longer watched for the ducks, now 
rising on all sides, but stared fixedly at 
the entrance to the narrow waterway 
close at hand. I let drive at some birds§ 
flying low on the right, but a sudden 
movement of the boat spoilt my aim. 
Turning angrily to Dmitri, I found him 
crouching in the stern, pale as death,} 
pointing with a shaking finger at the} 
reeds which fringed the mouth of the 
little canal. There was no breeze stirring, 
but they were moving silently as though} 
some large creature were stealthily 
approaching. The man’s terror was 
infectious. I felt rather creepy, and 
quickly loaded my gun. 

“Look, Barin,” he whispered, “ it’s 
coming! Akh ti Gospodi !”’ 

The reeds parted and the square en 
of a punt appeared. It was only Serge 
and his boatman seeking fresh fields andj 
pastures new. They did not see us 
bowered ainong the rushes, and in ¢ 
short while disappeared round a bend. 

“Now, you fool,” I said, ‘‘ what di 
you make all that fuss about ? ” 

“‘ Ah, Barin,” he replied, “‘ swear that 
you will not tell of this!” 


oh 
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I was too much annoyed with the 
fellow for the start he had given me to 
promise anything of the sort, and his 
queer behaviour was certainly very 
suspicious. 

“Tell me the whole truth,” I said, 
“‘ or every person in Kalotsa shall know 
about it.”’ 

The man was almost beside himself 
with terror. 

“T dare not tell you, Barin,”’ he 
moaned. ‘Say nothing at all, and I 
will pray to my saint for you for ever.”’ 

My curiosity was thoroughly aroused 
by now, and I seized his pole. 

“Dmitri,” I said, ‘‘ you shall tell me 
at once, or I will take the punt down 
that passage to see what you are 
afraid of.” 

“Akh, no!” he almost screamed, 
“let us go away, and I will tell you all.”’ 

I gave him the pole. With astonishing 
speed he extricated the punt and drove 
it across the lake with never a look back 
until he had set a good half-mile between 
us and the dreaded channel. 

“Now,” I said, ‘‘ we'll stop here, and 
you will tell me why you are afraid of 
that channel; and if I think you are 
keeping anything back, the whole village 
shall know about 

The man was completely unnerved. 

“ Barin,” he said, “I will tell you, 
but first you must swear not to tell a 
soul.” 

I gave my word. . 

““A few years ago,” he began, “I 
wanted to marry a girl named Olga 
Novarin. She lived near our house, and 
our parents had settled the affair long 
before we were old enough to wish it. 
My Olinka was very beautiful, and 
people used to look after her and say 
she was good enough to marry a General. 
‘ It was just when she was beginning to 
like me that Alexey Vonsky, a valet up 
at the big house, met her. The Prince 
had brought him here from Moscow for 
the summer and paid him good wages. 
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For a long time Olga would not have 
anything to do with him. Though he 
bought her finer presents from the fair 
than I could afford she refused them, 
and I was very happy. But one night 
when I was coming through the woods 
at the back of our house I saw them 
talking together. I crept near and 
listened. He was asking her to marry 
him before the Prince returned to 
Moscow for the season, but she said that 
she could not make up her mind which 
of us she liked best. She made him no 
promise ; but all the same she let him 
kiss her hand before he left her. From 
that day I wished to kill him. 

“In another week he went back to 
Moscow. This was lucky for me, and 
you may imagine, Barin, that I used 
my chance well. I gave no sign to Olga 
that I had seen anything, and she was 
as kind as ever, though she would not 
talk about our being married. One day 
all this was changed. 

“There was a man from Kalotsa who 
had gone to work for a merchant at 
Moscow during the winter. Not liking 
the town life he came home in the early 
spring. The Prince, he said, would not 
come to the estate this year, but would 
travel abroad.” 

“And Vonsky ?”’ I asked. 

“Alexey Vonsky will go with him,” 
he replied. “Akh! How the fellow 
dresses ! Just like a rich koupetz.* You 
should see the girls stare after him!” 

“This put a thought into my head. 
That evening, as we walked in the woods, 
I told Olga that Vonsky had a girl at 
Moscow and was not coming to the 
country again. She gave no sign of 
interest at the time, but only went home 
earlier than usual. After a few days she 
became very kind to me and promised 
to marry me very soon if all went well. 
When the time came the fbatushka 
married us in that church you can see 
yonder. We were very happy together, 
and happiest of all on the day when 


* Koupetz—.e. Merchant. 


t Batushka: Father, 7.e. Priest. 
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Olinka bore me a little son. We had 
forgotten Vonsky, but he had not for- 
gotten us. 

“On the evening after the child was 
born, I came into our yard after the 
day’s work. I was just entering the 
house when a man rushed out, and as he 
passed slashed at me with a knife, cutting 
open my sleeve. It was Vonsky. I ran 
first to my wife’s couch. She was ina 
faint. I called some friends, and after a 
long time she was a little better, but 
only for a while. The fright was too 
much for her in her weak state, and in 
two days my Olinka died. The baby 
followed her soon after.” 

Here the poor fellow broke down and 
sobbed bitterly. 

“That will do, my friend,” I said. 
“You need not tell me any more.”’ 

He pulled himself together in a minute 
or so, and said: 

“T will finish the story, Barin. When 
Olga died I became stupid with grief. 
They showed me the body of my child 
and I laughed at it like a fool. Vonsky 
had run away, but I was so stupid that 
I did not feel any hate for him. I did 
no work for a week. Instead, I used to 
come out here on the lake and lie in a 
boat, thinking how strange everything 
was. One evening, after being out all 
day, I was punting home along that 
passage when another boat came round 
a bend not ten arshins away. Vonsky 
was standing in it. When he saw me 
he laughed, and picked up a gun. He 
said nothing, but pointed it at me and 
fired. I ducked, and the bullet missed 
me. Barin, it was his life or mine. An 
axe lay in my boat. As he stood there, 
loading the gun for another shot, I picked 
it up and threw it at him with all my 
force. The blade struck him full in the 
face, and he dropped dead. How cool 
I was then! A mist seemed to pass 
away from my brain. I took his body 
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and pushed the dreadful thing far in 
among the reeds. It is there now. I 
waited until it was dark and then [| 
brought the two boats back to the creek. | 
Nobody knew that he had remained in 
the neighbourhood, and so he was not 
missed. 

“ That night I slept very heavily, and 
a terrible dream came to me. Vonsky 
stood by my bed, and the blood on his 
face was awful to see. “ I shall come for 
you soon,” he said. I have often had 
that dream since, Barin, and it will come 
true. Now you know why I was 
frightened this evening.’”’ He ceased 
talking and buried his face in his hands. 

“ Let’s get out of this,’ I said. 

I found Serge Nicolaievitch waiting 
for me in the farmyard, and we went 
together to the tent which the yamstchik 
had pitched on the village common. 
After supper we retired for the night, 
Serge to his neat little camp bedstead, 
while I lay on the ground wrapped in 
my great coat. The next day we went 
early to the lake, but Dmitri was not to 
be found, and his boat was gone. I 
obtained another with difficulty, and we 
had a good day’s sport, returning at 
four o'clock for the journey home. In J 
the farmyard a small crowd of peasants 
were talking volubly about something. 
As we approached they grew silent. 

“What’s the matter ?”’ asked Serge. 

A huge bearded man spoke for his 
friends. 

“Excellency, late last night Dmitri 
went out of the house, saying that 
someone was calling him. He has not 
been seen since, but his punt, with his 
hat and coat in it, has been found in a 
little waterway out on the lake.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” said Serge. 
“T expect he fastened it badly, and the 
wind took it there. He’ll turn up again 
in time for supper.” 

But I knew better. 


CUB-HUNTING 


BY MAUD V. 


WYNTER 
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““ Listen how the hounds and horn 
Cheerily rouse the slumbering morn.” 


“Sport in fox-hunting cannot be said 
to begin before October, but in the two 
preceding months a pack is either made 
or marred.’ Such was the immortal 
Peter’s dictum, and the cub - hunting 
campaign must always be a serious, and 
is frequently an anxious and worrying, 
business to Masters and huntsmen. “ Oh, 
gentlemen, gentlemen, none but an 
‘untsman knows an’ ’untsman cares !”’ 
and while cub-hunting to many people 
implies little more than a somewhat 
dismal dress rehearsal for the season 
proper, from a huntsman’s point of view 
the nine or ten educational weeks which 
precede November Ist are perhaps the 
most important of the whole year. So 
far, in spite of the unusually early harvest 
—oats in some districts having been cut 
as early as the third week in July—it 
looks as if the prolonged drought would 


seriously delay cub-hunting operations. 
Like the farmer, the hunting man is a 
proverbial grouser on the subject of 


weather, frost and snow, wind and 
sunshine, drought and rain, all coming 
amiss to him. 

While the theory of cub-hunting is 
simple enough and known to every tiro, 
the putting of it into practice is by no 
means so simple. The principle, of course 
is to find some litter of cubs, let the old 
foxes and the boldest of the cubs go 
away, and kill one or two of the weaker 
ones. Many difficulties, however, arise 
in the carrying out of this scheme, 
especially in small thick coverts, which 
get so foiled after the pack has been in 
them some time that it is very difficult 
for hounds to own a line. It is an old 
maxim that you should never hunt your 
small coverts until you have well rattled 
the larger ones, the reason being that 
until the litters in the big coverts have 
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thinned and dispersed it is bad policy to 
drive other foxes there and increase the 
number. The ideal cub-hunting covert 
is a fairly large and open one, with plenty 
of good rides. Hounds can bustle a fox 
about thoroughly in this sort of covert, 
while the hunt servants can get about 
and see how the young entry is s:aping. 

There is some divergence of opir..on with 
regard to the holding up of cubs, but 
while no-one can enjoy seeing the slaugh- 
ter of the innocents, in countries which 
are full of foxes it is essential for the 
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spo:t, such “‘ wilful waste ’’ may bring 
“woeful want ”’ even in the best-stocked 
country. 

That in hot weather hounds should be 
at the covert-side as soon as there is light 
enough to view a fox away is a truism 
with which all fox-hunters agree in 
theory. There is even a certain charm 
attached to early rising—when discussed 
over-night in the smoking room. ‘‘ What 
a many delicious moments one loses by 
smooterin’ in bed!’’ so our host issues 
final instructions concerning the careful 
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season’s sport that a good number of 
cubs should be killed before November. 
Let your hounds start the season blooded 
up to the eyes, was Lord Henry Ben- 
tinck’s theory, and the more foxes that 
are killed cub-hunting, after good work 
for hounds, the steadier and keener the 
pack will be. This does not imply, how- 
ever, that a huntsman keen on record- 
breaking should go and surround small 
places and mop up two or three foxes at 
once, for apart from the principles of 


setting of alarum clocks and the start at 
4 a.m.—‘‘ not a moment later, mind!” 

Between the contemplation of early 
rising and the cold reality there is a great 
gulf fixed, and after an uncomfortable 
toilet performed by the aid of cold 
water and candle-light, one is almost 
converted to the opinion of Sir Valentine 
Knox: ‘‘ Cub-hunting—a very moderate 
amusement, my dear Major. Stick to 
shooting ; no one expects you to shoot 
before daybreak !’’ There are moments 
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CUB-HUNTING 


in cub-hunting, or rather in the prelim- 
inary horrors inseparable from it, when 
even the most enthusiastic soul is apt to 
wish he had stuck to shooting. To quit 
a warm bed in the middle of the night, 
to gulp down a cold and cheerless meal, 
to sally forth into a dimly-lighted, half- 
aired world with the exhilarating pros- 
pect of a solid ten miles jog to covert. 
These, flavoured by a consciousness of 
extreme virtue all the morning, and of 
excessive peevishness all the afternoon, 
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pleasures of anticipation play no small 
part also in cub-hunting. 
““ We love it, and that not because it is best, 
But because it comes first and is pledge of 
the 
Pledge of that five months of glorious 
sport and excitement which trifling, 
puerile as it may appear to the anti- 
foxhunter, yet affords to its devotees 
more intense gratification than almost 
any other pursuit in life. 
While afternoon cub-hunting fixtures 
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are some of the joys experienced by the 
enthusiastic cub-hunter. 

Nevertheless, once at the covert-side 
it is wonderful how soon the discomforts 


are forgotten. Truly there is “ infinite 
pleasure in hearing a fox well found,” 
and even though the cry be “ Tally-ho 
baick!”’ instead of “‘Forrard away !”’ the 
joyful chorus of four-and-twenty couple 
of hounds working up to their fox on a 
good scenting morning inspires, as Beck- 
ford enthusiastically remarked, a joy 
more easy to feel than to describe. The 


are distinctly rare, the experiment of 
meeting late in the afternoon has been 
tried by one or two Masters, among others 
by Mr. McNeil, some two or three seasons 
ago, in the Grafton country, when hounds 
met at 4-30 p.m. during a short spell of 
very hot weather. That scent frequently 
lies at the close of the day is under- 
stood, and Beckford mentions an 
establishment which, after having killed 
one fox in the morning with their young 
hounds, went out and slew another in 
the evening with the old ones. One of 
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the many objections to hunting late in 
the evening, however, is the fact that 
animals are then more easily disturbed 
and that you have a greater variety of 
scents than at an early hour. 

Perhaps one of the most noticeable of 
hunting innovations is the advertisement 
of cub-hunting fixtures. In the old days 
a profound and mysterious secrecy was 
preserved with regard to the whereabouts 
of hounds during the first few weeks oi 
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the presence of any additional sportsman 
rather acceptable than otherwise. 

In the Midlands cub-hunting is a rather 
more formal affair, and there are doubt- 
less many Masters who would subscribe 
to the late Lord Willoughby de Broke’s 
opinion, namely, that there is no greater 
nuisance than a parcel of men, women, 
and grooms—the former most likely 
smoking, and all of them out on fresh 
horses—fidgetting and chattering in the 
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the cubbing season, ard only a few 
privileged members of the hunt received 
cards of the fixture. According to strict 
hunting etiquette the duty of a stranger 
on going into a fresh country is to write 
and ask the Master if he has any objection 
to his coming out cub-hunting ; but as 
a matter of fact very few Masters either 
expect or receive any such intimation, 
and in most provincial hunts cub-hunting 
fields are usually so scanty as to make 


rides of a covert; the hunt servants 
cannot get about to do their work, and 
the hounds get kicked. Among the 
ancients it was reckoned an ill-omen for 
the field to speak when out hunting— 
would that this golden superstition pre- 
vailed nowadays, for if his followers 
could only be securely muzzled, few 
Masters would object to their presence ; 
and there is no doubt but that many of 
the field are as much in need of a little 
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hunting education as the young hounds 
and fox cubs for whose benefit the cub- 
hunting campaign is primarily intended ! 

In the old days the scanty field who 
turned out cubbing might usually be 
accounted houndmen—men, as Jorrocks 
succinctly described them, “‘ wot knows 
the coverts and the country and the 
hounds, and when hounds are runnin’ 
and when they are hoff the scent—men 
that would rayther see the thief of the 
world well trounced in covert than say 
they took a windmill in the hardour of 
the chase.’ At the present time, how- 
ever, every season sees the increase of 
the town-bred tiro in the hunting field 
and it is to this type of sportsman in 
particular that cub-hunting ought to 
prove such a boon. When the season has 
once started and the novice has to 
compete with 300 horsemen, all deter- 
mined to ride and as jealous as cats ; 
when he is weighed down with a sense 
of the many things which his hunting 
textbook tells him he ought to do, and 
the still more numerous things which he 
ought to leave undone ; then indeed there 
is little likelihood otf his finding time 
to think much about the hounds, except 
perchance if by some unlucky happening 
he is detected jumping into their midst, 
when the lamentation of Comrade or 
Truant betray the awful fact that he has 
“ kicked the best hound in the pack, sir.” 

_In cub-hunting, however, the beginner 
who has learnt to hold his soul in patience 
has ample leisure to observe many little 
niceties of hound work, to recognize when 
hounds turn in covert —a knowledge 
which demands a good deal of close 
attention before comprehension can be 
acquired ; to learn also where to place 
himself so as to be a help instead of a 
hindrance to the huntsman. To stand 
immovable for half-an-hour watching a 
ride may not be a thrilling, but is never- 
theless an eminently useful, office, and 
one which demands that the watcher 
should keep his eyes well skinned. We 
all remember Pigg’s remark to Mr. Jor- 
rocks : ‘‘ Fox crossed reet under husse’s 
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tail and thou sits glowerin’ there and 
never see him ! ’’—and foxes slip over a 
ride so quickly that if one’s eye or 
attention wanders for a single second, 
Charles Henry is sure to select that 
moment to pop over unseen. 

Now is the time also for getting to 
know the pack—not only their names, 
but their individual merits in the field ; 
and if there is a puppy of our own 
walking among the young entry the 
interest in his prowess is only equalled 
by that of an adoring mother with an 
only son. To those who aspire to be 
among the few, the chosen few, who 
know the hounds, the coverts, and the 
country, the mornings spent in cub- 
hunting are hours well bestowed. Freed 
from all anxiety as to getting a start, we 
have ample leisure to find out which of 
out pet gaps have been made up since 
last season, and to select the likeliest 
place in each fence or rail—items of 
knowledge which may mean everything 
later on when hounds are streaming away 
on a red hot scent and every yard secured 
is an advantage. 

What good sport, too, is often obtained 
in a wet October, when the ground is not 
too hard to ride and when the fences, 
thick as they may be. bring the concen- 
trated enjoyment entailed by six months’ 
total abstinence from lepping! Little 
fish, they say, are sweetest, and if October 
gallops are usually short, they are also 
surpassingly sweet — moments to be 
reckoned by enjoyment not by duration. 

In Captain Pennell-Elmhirst’s hall at 
Blisworth hangs a mask with the in- 
scription, ‘‘ The first Quorn gallop, Sep- 
tember 30, 1881—Gaddesby Spinney—. 
Thirty-five minutes without a check, 
behind gallant Tom Firr, over the cream 
of the Quorn country—in September.” 
Few of us, however long we may live, can 
hope to rival such an experience ; never- 
theless, a glance back over old hunting 
diaries will usually recall one or two red 
letter gallops each autumn—gratefully 
enjoyed and duly recorded—during the 
despised ten weeks of cub-hunting. 


A GAME-COCK 


*COCK-FIGHTING: THE 


NATIONAL SPORT OF 


MEXICO” 


By G. CUNNINGHAM TERRY 


BULL-FIGHTING, with its attendant blood- 
letting and other gory features so popular 
with the Mexicans, is naturally the most 
popular sport among the higher-class, 
half-bred (Spanish-Mexican) inhabitants 
of the cities, each of which possesses its 
bull-ring, just as one will find in Spain. 
But the combate de gallos (cock-fight) is 
the pastime, par excellence, of Mexico’s 
native folk, having superseded that 
“species of tennis plaved by tossing 
golden bails ’’ which was the favourite 
amusement of poor weak Moctezuma 
and his Court. 

That the people of ancient Mexico 
were natural-born gamblers, and more 
than inclined to take a long chance at 
anything sportive, is borne out by the 
queer old laws of that time, as set forth 


One of their 


in still-existing records. 
most rigidly-enforced rules was the one 
prohibiting ‘“‘the making of too-large 


wagers, or gambling to excess.” Had 
these tawny children of the Sun not 
been addicted to such a vice their 
law-makers would not have passed such 
an edict as the one quoted. 
Cock-fighting, being a portable sort of 
amusement, and withal one upon which 
a native could wager anything from 
a female relative to a gold-bedecked 
penache (head-dress), rapidly grew in 
favour with these folk. Any one of them 
could afford a gallo (cock) to put up 
against that of his neighbour, making such 
bets as they desired; while the rich 
people and those passionately addicted 
to the sport soon had their courtyards 
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full of blooded stock de sangre real (of 
royal blood) which they brought over 
from the West Indies, and even from 
Spain. 

During Viceregal days it was customary 
for his Excellency the Viceroy—attended 
by a large bodyguard and band of 
officers—to presenciar, or honour, some 
specially fine cock-fight given at great 
expense by a certain noble or official. 
And as the years wore on, and those 
nobles and the Mexicans in general slid 
by degrees from the proudness of their 
estate to the degraded one they now 
occupy—peons, leperos, pelados (skinned 
ones) and common ruck, cock-fighting 
waxed more than ever a_ favourite 
diversion and gambling game. Thou- 
sands of people were present at 
every fight of any magnitude, and a 
goodly part of the populace spent entire 
afternoons at the cockpit, wagering their 
all on the combate. 

Indeed, soon ‘after Conquistador-days, 
it became quite en regle for a nobleman, 
whether of the native class or Castilian, 
to wend his haughty way cockpit-wards, 
several slaves in attendance, carrying 
blooded gallos for entry in the contest 
about to occur. Such devotees prided 
themselves upon their knowledge of 
fighting-cocks ; moreover, they were 
willing to back such knowledge, no 
matter how much it cost them to do so! 
Frequently a rico (rich one) put up 
as much $80,000 to $100,000 
on asingle fight. It must bé remembered 
that in those glorious days of abundant 
gold, silver, lands, and slaves, the 
fighting-cocks were of blooded strains as 
well known as our racehorses of to-day. 
They were as well tended, each having 
his own careful and devoted attendant, 
his special house, food, and so on. 

At that time it was not considered 
beneath the dignity of the clergy to take 
part in a corrida de gallos—for that 
matter the good padres of present-day 
Mexico sometimes indulge. I speak from 
personal knowledge. When onceattending 
Mass in the quaint old church of a 
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far-interior village, I could not but 
wonder at the swift gabbling of the 
Liturgy and hasty genuflections indulged 
in by the parish priest—a rotund, jolly 
mortal, with the paunch and general 
ensemble of a Sancho Panzo. The service 
hurried over, Padre Ynocencio could 
shortly be seen leaping the low stone 
wall at the back of his rectory, soutane 
gathered high in one hand, meanwhile a 
well-bred fighting-cock struggled under 
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his arm, master and bird betokening 
in every lineament eager desire to 
join the fray. 

Upon later seeking the said fray, I 
was overjoyed to find the padre, flat 
black hat pushed rakishly over one ear 
and gown tucked up about his knees, 
victorously backing his pet cock against 
one owned by a nearby hacendado. An 
animated and hilarious group of the 
padre’s own flock were assembled to 
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show their faith in him and his game- 
cock; there was tense silence when 
Colorado” (the clerical rooster) 
seemed to be getting the worst of it, 
and jubilant whoops of Anda gallito ! 
(Go to it, little one!) when the tide 
turned, and the fight eventually ended 
with “‘ Colorado”’ crowing in triumph 
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La Virgen at Guadalupe, near the city 
of Mexico. This makes up a rather 
unique combination of business, pleasure, 
and religion, and the cock-fight book- 
makers coin veritable pots of money 
from the thousands of tourists, Indians, 
and otherwise, who at this season of the 
year make their Mecca-like pilgrimage to 
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over the stark form of his rival. (It is 
only just to interpolate here that the 
proceeds from this and other “ fights ”’ 
backed by Father Ynocencio were turned 
over to the poor of his parish.) 

During the past hundred years the 
most notable cock-fights have been held 
during the month of December, and as 
a sort of adjunct to the fiesta-days of 


the Shrine of the Virgin, at Guadalupe. 
During many weeks these folk having 
been saving their earnings (or stealings /) 
getting ready their /fiesta-garments, 
making pottery, perchance, or weaving 
blankets or baskets, all of which are 
easily turned into money on_arrival 
at the place of their Saint. 

Upon reaching Guadalupe they make 
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their devoirs to the white-faced, halo’d 
“Virgin of Guadalupe,” who is, since 
the Conquest, set in the place of their 
erstwhile-worshipped ‘‘ Mother of Gods ”’ 
—the dusky unclad ‘‘ Tonantzin.”” They 
light a blessed candle or two and hang 
a small votive offering against the wall 
of Guadalupe’s great cathedral. Perhaps, 
in extreme cases, they do penance by 
crawling up the “ Villa’s ’’ stone stairway 
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Many people at this season of the year 
brought (and still bring) their fighting- 
cocks to “‘ La Villa,’’ whether for sale, 
exchange, or to “take a turn at the 
running,’ as their owners express it. 
Even in these days of frequent trains, 
with “specials ”’ run during Guadalupe- 
season, the average Indian will not trust 
his beloved gallo to ‘‘ the way of iron,” 
but instead conveys him for many weary 
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on their hands and knees . . . e¢ puis! 
Off to the cock-fight, the small puestos 
(booths ‘‘ where music is made’’), and 
the roulette-wheel. The blanketed char- 
coal burner of Mount Ajusco is just as 
much a sport, you see, as was his 
tennis-playing ancestor of Moctezuma- 
days; or he who later wagered his 
gold-bound pfenache against, perchance, 
a knife of YVoledo workmanship, or a 
chain of Spanish beads. 


miles in a hand-woven straw covering, 
with open ends through which the gallo 
obtains air and light. 

Up to some fifty years ago professional 
gamblers made the fattest of livings out 
of these cock-fights at Guadalupe, at 
San Marcos, Santa Anita on the 
“Floating Gardens,” and other places 
specially famed for the sport. Even 
to-day there are numerous Mexicans 
who ply this now forbidden calling in 
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remote spots; and there are scores of 
men who, as bookmakers, give and take 
bets on the corridas, earning therefrom 
smal! commissions. 

The best of these fighting-birds come 
from the United States, and many 
hundreds are shipped from one republic 
to the other in order to be on hand for 
these fiestas of which we are writing. 
Some fine gamecocks are bred in Mexico, 
the hens being mostly Japanese. The 
birds, when in fighting-trim, are well 
cared for by their grooms, who clean, 
feed, and exercise them most religiously. 
Each cock has his own stall, with his 
name inscribed above it, such as “ El 
Negro”’ (the Black One), ‘‘ Nino” 
(Young One), Coronel’ (the 
Colonel), and so on. Here in their own 
little stables the cocks eat, drink, and 
sleep, fastened by a cord to a ring in 
the floor. Daily they are taken out for 
a run, one at a time, and each one has 
his allotted hour in which to roll and 


disport himself in the dust-box. Roosters 
are never fought before they are two 
years old. 

Visitors should by all meanssee at least 


one cock-fight. The functions are 
attended by a great deal of ceremony, 
even though the battles seldom last for 
as long as five minutes. Each trainer 
has a box of knives, from which he 
selects one, sharp as a razor, and 
machete-curved ; it will measure three 
to four inches, dependent upon the 
weight of the bird to whose right foot 
it is bound, its shaft being wrapped 
around at the ankle with some soft 
leather. 

The knives in position, the cocks are 
patted, tickled, or thrust at each other, 
sometimes being allowed to peck at an 
exciting object, in order to stir them up. 
Some of their handlers spit on their 
combs, just before the fight—perhaps 
to “‘ bring the good luck.”” Immediately 
upon being set down free in opposite 
corners of the ring the birds make for 
each other, and the battle is on. Some- 
times it happens that one of them 
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will drop at the first encounter, and 
almost always a cock-fight is a short, 
affair. 

Of more interest than a fight, however, 
is the rich and rare crowd gathered to 
see it, and the quantity and quality of 
betting indulged in. On feast-days and 
Sundays, away from the few large cities 
of Mexico (where there are bull-rings), 
rich and poor crowd alike up to the 
ropes, and alongside of the magnificently- 
caparisoned horse of a _ millionaire 
hacendado is humbly tethered the meek 
little burro of a goatherd. The latter 
bets his few and only centavos as jauntily 
as his master hands out a hundred silver 
pesos: both lose and win with equal 
calm indifference, and one joyfully recalls 
a big “ fight ’’ at San Marcos where an 
excited, strapping, mountain-Indian bet 
his entire worldly possessions consisting 
of eighteen goats, four blankets, and 
his wife. He won! 

As will be noted from the foregoing, 
while a game-cock is a small animal 
(jeered at by the aficionados of bull-rings 
in the cities), he can nevertheless stir up 
a great deal of excitement, turbulence, 
and big trouble. Frequently, when the 
crops are gathered, things are temporarily 
at a standstill, and a “fighting of 
roosters ’’ is inaugurated for the diverting 
of idle folk, you can see two feos, rival 
owners of noted game-cocks, bet even the 
clothes and sandals that they wear 
against each other’s pets. Yes, and they 
pay up like sportsmen, too! A wealthy 
hacendado will ofttimes in a moment of 
excitement put up lands, money, herds— 
anything he has—on the outcome of a 
chicken-fight. 

In one small mining-village of Morelos 
the entire district once took sides on the 
merits of two families of fighting-cocks. 
There were two well-matched strains, 
one deep red and the other very light in 
colour. As many as fifty cocks fought 
“rings round” during one long and 
eventful week, with every mine-owner, 
mine-labourer, freighter, rock-breaker— 
yea, every burro-boy present to watch 
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the run! Heaven knows how much 
money was up on the result : silver bars 
were bet, cattle, burros, goats, hens— 
even the family blankets and fiesta- 
clothes. So much value was involved 
in this fight of half-a-hundred roosters 
that referees finally were appointed, their 
lot being anything but a happy one. 
Because of the fact that household 
furnishings, food, wages for weeks to 
come, and the family stock, were all 
bound up in this famous corrida, the 
luckless wives and mothers resorted to 
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this gay village during Holy Week, say 
on the Viernes de Dolores (Friday of 
Sorrows) when all the Indian world 
turns out in force, for the purpose of 
punting up and down La Viga’s turbid 
waters, eating and drinking, staking 
their worldly all on roulette and cock- 
fighting, and, only too often, ending the 
day with broken bones and a caved-in 
head. 

At this festive spot, where were once 
the chinampas or floating-gardens of 
Aztec-days, one sees the rooster fight in 
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public prayer, she whose husband backed 
the light-coloured gallos praying that the 
Virgin would give their side the victory, 
and offering many candlesin return ; mean- 
while she of the deep-red ones prayed 
equally earnestly (not to say heatedly) 
for the triumph of those latter. 

The best cock-fights to be seen near 
Mexico City are given at certain seasons 
along the banks of La Viga canal, and 
especially at the town of Santa Anita. 
Particularly should anyone blessed (?) 
with an inquiring turn of mind visit 
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all its glory. To this spot are brought 
the best birds in the republic ; here are 
located the best cock-pits of Mexico, and 
free-for-all combates, lasting for ten days 
and over, are a special feature of the 
quaint little tough little village. 

Santa Anita consists of one long 
narrow street, set with the squat, one- 
storied houses of Indian residents, 
bounded by canal waters, and the choked 
masses of greenery that once were the 
bases of the far-famed Aztec floating 
gardens. Here and there a queer little 
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pointed boat slips into view; it has 
been cut out of a solid log and often is 
propelled by an upstanding daughter of 
the Viga. Frequently your way, if you 
are travelling by boat, as you should be, 
will be blocked by a big square punt, 
loaded until free-board is absent with 
enormous piles of lettuce, cabbage, golden 
carrots, big red beets, tomatoes, both 
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Jamayaca, with its low stone bridge and 
most unique bull-fighters’ museum, which 
five people out of a thousand never take 
the trouble to inspect, even if they 
do happen to know about it. 

Along the main street of Santa Anita, 
on cock-fight days, are placed temporary 
booths, from which issue a smell of frying 
warranted to tickle the palate of anyone 


FLOATING GARDENS 


red and yellow, peppers, sweet and hot, 
and great piles of green cress. There 
are flowers until words fail you: 
poppies, crimson, yellow and white; 
blue and white forget-me-nots, roses, 
lilies, and pansies so big, black and 
weirdly spotted as to be almost 
incredible. All along the Viga these 
flowers are grown—far below Santa 
Anita of the cock-fights, beyond quaint 


who knows a really good enchilada 
(chili’d one) when he smells it. Also, 
there are pots of splendidly-cooked 
frijoles or beans; tortillas there are, 
nice and fresh, also the too-beguiling 
pulque, both plain and compuesto, not 
to speak of beer from the Toluca 
breweries, and Bass’ ale, bottled so far 
away across the Atlantic, but just as 
good here as on its own native heath. 


: 


“ COCK-FIGHTING: THE NATIONAL SPORT OF MEXICO” 


In short, unless squeamish about eating 
“‘native food,’ no one need hunger 
when he visits a Santa Anita cock-fight. 

At the pit itseli—so crowded about 
with eager spectators that one can barely 
see the animated feathery creatures 
as they fight to the death: can barely, in 
fact, hear the death-squawk, or the 
triumphant crow of the victor—there is 
a crowd so mixed as to be a picture in 
itself. The manta-clad peon, of course, 
and his tight-trousered, big-hatted 
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just talk loud enough, by gum, these 
fools will understand you!” Occasion- 
ally there is a hoarse “‘ honk honk,”’ and 
a tremendous French touring-car, almost 
scrunching a peon or so on its front 
wheel, comes to a stop near the cock-pit, 
to allow the haughty descent of a 
be-curled and be-scented Mexican dandy. 
With perfumed ’kerchief tightly held 
to his aristocratic nose (for the Viga 
smell, I admit, is a trifle mixed, if not 
actually high !) he swaggers close enough 


PLAZA DE GALLOS, CHIHUAHUA 


confrére, the pelado. There are excitable, 
voluble Spanish clerks and Basques, 
wildly offering odds to all and sundry ; 
sleek, important Germans, their flaxen 
locks brushed well back from their lofty 
brows, and Wilhelm-moustaches curling 
up to meet their sky-blue eyes. There 
are dapper Frenchmen, polished and 
waxed to the last degree; and Americans, 
of course, shouting loud English to the 
non-comprehending vendors the 
utterly inexplicable belief that “‘if you 


to the corrida to view at least the whirr 
of fighting feathers, and the click of 
spurs. 

“Mon Dieu he murmurs, returning 
to the accompanying senorita, Paris-clad 
as to hat, gown, and high-heeled shoes 
(the merciless Viga breezes showing her 
feet to be entirely innocent of hose) 
“‘what pigs of pobrecitos (poor ones) are 
these, wagering money on the doings of 
chickens ? Figure to yourself how tame 
—how mild!”’ 
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Whereupon “ honk honk ”’ again, and 
their quick return (being merely the 
grandchildren of a_ barefoot, burro- 
driving Indian of Pachuca who “ struck 
oil’’ in the shape of gold) to the city, 
where Paseo lights are gleaming through 
eucalyptus trees, and a French chanson 
is being played by the magnificent 
** Police Band.”’ No, the Paris-educated, 
absinthe-drinking scion of Mexican 


parents does not care for the combate de 
gallos ; it is far, far too tame for him. 


This, however, is in Southern Mexico, 
where the French influence is strong, 
where children of even parvenu Mexican 
millionaires are educated in the wisdom- 
imparting city of “gay Paree.” 

Let us take, as the reverse side of the 
shield, the truly typical Mexican city of 
Juarez—or rather, what is left of it 
since Federals and Rebels have been 
busy there during the last few strenuous 
months of our troubled ‘‘ Land of (no) 
Silver.” 

Chihuahua (Capital City, Juarez) is 
Mexican, pure and simple. There the 
people are hard, sinewy, Mexican all the 
way through: the finest horsemen in 
the land, good fighters, haters of all 
foreigners, addicted to their own sports 
of cock-fighting, bull-fighting (if there 
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be a ring handy), and man-fighting, too 
as the present Revolution can show. 

In Juarez they have several cock-pits, 
one of which is dominated, if not owned, | 
by President Alberto Terrazas, of the 
Jockey Club—the famous son of an 
equally famous father, General Terrazas 
—all now sojourning “‘ for their health ”’ 
in that land of sunshine and sunflowers— 
California. 

Don Alberto, who once dropped 
$90,000 in a single night’s roulette— 
thereby causing his indignant father to 
close, as Governor, all gambling-resorts 
of the State—has a number of fine 
fighting-cocks. He is an ardent devotee 
of the sport, as well as a fine judge of 
horses, both for racing and selling ; and 
rarely does a Sunday pass in Juarez that | 
his florid face, top hat, ‘‘ too, too solid 
flesh,’ in due broadcloth raiment, does 
not decorate one or more of the cocking- 
mains. 

A lot of coin changes hands at these 
Juarez fights, as many a vaquero from | 
the Mexican side of the river could tell 
you. The quiet-voiced cowmen of 
El Paso, just across the ‘ River of 
the North” could tell you the same 
tale. But it’s all in the game, and the 
combate de gallos is still with us, and. 
flourishing, in Mexico. 
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WOMEN 


AS THEIR OWN CHAUFFEURS 


BY MRS. STUART MENZIES 


Wuy do we not drive our own cars ? 
There are doubtless many and varied 
answers to this conundrum, from the 
usual woman’s answer “ Because I don’t”’ 
to their ‘‘ I wish I could!” 

Certainly the majority of women are 
not mechanics, but we are not all of us 
wanting in common sense, and in a 
question of application and strength of 
purpose we can I think hold our own. 
Many more women are to be seen behind 
the wheel now than there were even a 
year ago, and before we are much older 
we shall see many more, until it is as 
common a sight to see a woman holding 
the reins as holding the wheel. 

Once having arrived at this stage 
there will be few women without a car 
of sorts, for one of the things I have 
noticed which makes me ask myself all 
sorts of questions for which I cannot 
always find the answer, is “‘ How can 
the Jones’ keep a car and chauffeur when 
they used to swear they could not afford 
a donkey and cart ?”’ I have not found 
the answer to this yet, but I see the car, 
and, after all, what business is it of mine ? 
Rather let us learn to drive and under- 
stand our own cars. 

People will tell you that women are bad 
pupils to teach motor driving. There 
may be some truth in it, but much of 
the truth lies in the fact that they are 


not taught in the right way ; so take no 
notice of people who say women cannot 
be taught to drive, I know better; only 
if possible get a woman to teach you, 
for a man will probably begin by shouting 
at you all the principles of internal com- 
bustion and gear changing, the result of 
which will be that your head will ache and 
your heart be broken, and you will, unless 
possessed of exceptional grit, say, ‘‘ Oh, 
yes! Thank you very much,” and that 
will be the last time you will ever try to 
learn. There is another style of teaching 
productive of about as much acquired 
information. This comes from the very 
supercilious man full to the brim of 
mechanical knowledge but without the 
faintest idea of how to impart any of it. 
He usually fires off sentences as if reading 
from a text book, then pauses while he 
looks over your head with a weary, bored 
smile, continuing to stand on one leg 
until he thinks you have digested some 
of his brilliancy, and then fires off some 
more of the same kind. 

All this makes one feel a worm, and 
so full of apologies for existence that 
thereisroom for noother thought in one’s 
brain. 

I am a great believer in the first lessons 
being given on a small car, a single 
cylinder for choice. These little cars 
cannot get up a vast amount of speed, 


. 
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and I know from experience how pleasant 
it is to feel somewhere near the ground, 
remembering well the time when the 
back firing of the car used to fill me with 
fright and anguish, for I always felt quite 
certain something had burst and that we 
should all be blown up without any 
further notice. 

I am also a great believer in teaching 
a pupil to drive first, without any reason 
for why she does anything. The whys 
and wherefores of all its vitals can be 
learned afterwards. This, of course, only 
applies to the first few days while the 
instructor is never away from her side. 

When first she takes her place behind 
the wheel, start the engine running and 
let her learn to stop it by turning off the 
switch. Her nervousness will then be 
more than half gone, as she will feel so 
much more master of the situation and 
that if she makes any mistakes she can, 
at any rate, stop the car before anything 
very dreadful happens. 

Show her where to find the switch and 
how to use it, and it is well to have it 
connected with only one accumulator for 
these lessons, as a two-way switch con- 
nected with two accumulators is likely 
to give the pupil frights; because she is 
sure to switch right across from one to 
the other so that the engine will go on 
running as hard as ever, which could not 
occur with only one accumulator con- 
nected up. 

Having now learnt how to stop the 
engine, before leaving the garage she 
must learn how to stop the car. Point 
out the two pedals at her feet represent- 
ing the clutch and the brake, and that 
by pressing these down firmly she can 
bring the car to a standstill. 

Be very careful when teaching a be- 
ginner not to use too technical language ; 
for instance, you should refer to the 
throttle lever as ‘“‘ that little handle on 
the steering wheel,” and explain some- 
what as follows: ‘‘ When you pull that 
little lever down, the engine will run 
faster and with greater power; when 
pushed up, the engine will run slower 
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and slower the further it is pushed.’ 

It is not necessary to trouble about 
the principle of ignition at first, and it 
will be better for the instructor to reach 
across and retard with his own hand 
when the occasion arises, until the novice 
is beginning to understand the first 
principles of driving. 

The pupil will at first exhaust herself 
by the passionate way she will clutch at 
the wheel, holding it in a vice-like grip ; 
so explain that the art is not in turning 
with violent and decided movements, but 
rather in keeping the wheel flexibly in 
the hands, always giving a little one way 
or the other, not waiting till the car has 
run into the side of the road before 
adjusting her, but adjusting all the time 
without any effort. 

Having got as far as driving slowly 
along a level road on the top speed, 
should a hill be encountered a change of 
speed will become necessary, and this 
change must be accomplished at the foot 
of the ascent ; no beginner should ever 
wait to change speed until the labouring of 
the engine renders it absolutely necessary. 
At the foot of the hill she must slow the 
car down and get into her second speed 
before attempting to climb the gradient ; 
and in the same way when she has arrived 
at the top of the hill the change from 
second speed back to top speed should 
not be attempted until all danger of the 
car running backwards down the hill is 

assed. 

By far the most difficult part of 
learning to drive is the gear changing, 
in the same way that when you begin 
to teach the whys and wherefores, the 
gear box always presents the greatest 
difficulties. A ‘‘ gate change’”’ will be 
much the most simple system to grasp, 
but those who lack the sense of 
mechanism find it difficult to distinguish 
the right moment at which to change 
speeds. 

Now it is time to begin and learn the 
mechanical part of the car. The bonnet 
must be lifted up and the floor boards 
removed ; point out where to find the 
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sparking plugs and what part they play 
in the running of the car, also the 
carburettor and explain what may go 
wrong in the event of grit entering the 
petrol tank and stopping the flow of 
petrol. 

The ignition must be described, with 
just enough detail to enable the pupil 
to have some idea of where and how to 
look for a failure, for instance, a wire 
becoming disconnected or batteries 
running down. While on the subject 
‘of these batteries I had better give a word 
of warning, for if any of the acid from 
the accumulators gets on to your clothes 
it will burn great holes in them. 

There is a very useful little instrument 
called a Voltameter for testing the 
capacity of the accumulators and 
recording when they are properly charged. 
This a great help when you understand 
how to use it, and is really very simple. 

The next thing is to give a lesson in 
diagnosing the little maladies all cars 
are heirs to, one of which may at any 


time hold you up when on the road. 
A very common source of trouble arises 
from over-oiling, which is heralded by 
clouds of smoke issuing from the back of 


the car. The result of this will be a 
sooted sparking plug, which the learned 
will call ‘‘ a carbon deposit,’”’ though why 
they should not call it by the more 
homely name of soot I have not yet 
discovered ; but whether it is called soot 
or carbon, it may very easily bring you 
to a standstill. 

It is most important, when the car 
shows signs of temper, to be able at 
once to diagnose whence comes the 
source of trouble—from the sparking 
plugs, which I have already mentioned, 
or from the carburettor; in this latter 
case the learner should be taught to know 
by the feel of the plunger when the float 
chamber is full or empty. How to 
remedy these defects I must explain in 
another article, as it is quite an interest- 
ing and important part, and would 
take up too much space for the present 
moment. 
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Every woman who drives should know 
how to start up the car herself, and why 
it is necessary to use the starting handle. 
This matter of starting up is one of the 
most trying features of motoring, from 
the feminine point of view, and should 
be learnt thoroughly, for the day is 
bound to come sooner or later when she 
will have to put her acquired knowledge 
into practice, no one being present to do 
it for her. 

In anything larger than a 15 h.p. car, 
the exertion entailed in the “ cranking 
process’ or handle turning is very con- 
siderable, but the advent of the self- 
starter now becoming so much used 
since the last Olympia Motor Show is 
one of the greatest blessings a woman 
motorist can enjoy ; in fact, many refine- 
ments designed purposely for the 
convenience of women driving themselves 
have already reached a high state of 
perfection, and it is now quite possible 
to have an ingenious apparatus added to 
the car which enables the engine to do 
the work of inflating tyres and even 
manipulate the jack for car lifting 
purposes. 

Every woman should make sure her 
full kit of tools is in the car locker 
before starting out, and it is an excellent 
plan to keep a small spanner and pair of 
plyers under the driving seat cushion. 
They will often suffice for some small 
adjustment by the road side, and save 
a dusty and oily search in the locker 
and tool box. 

After these preliminary _ lessons, 
experience will be the best instructor, 
but if the cars are to be kept in sweet 
running order they require daily atten- 
tion, bolts and nuts must be looked to, 
sparking plugs cleaned, all of which 
details are arts in themselves. 

Even if a woman does not always wish 
to act as her own chauffeur, the 
knowledge she has acquired will be 
valuable to her, for it is a painful thing 
to be at the mercy of a chauffeur. 
Righteous ones are few and far between, 
nor are clever ones found every day. 
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I strongly advise every man or woman 
who owns a motor to keep an order book, 
much after the fashion of a cheque book, 
and allow not a single bolt or screw even 
to be delivered unless an order for it, 
on one of these cheques, signed by the 
owner or some one deputed by him, is 
handed in with the order, all of which 
cheques must be returned with the bill 
once a month, otherwise any item in 
the bill not corresponding with the order 
and that on the counterfoil of the cheque 
order book, will not be paid. 

I find that tradespeople mostly like this 
arrangement, as it prevents any 
possibility of dispute, the good chauffeurs 
like it also, while the rascals have to 
lump it, or seek another situation. 

Those who know nothing about their 
cars may even then be bamboozled, 
because they will not know how much is 
really necessary of what the chauffeur 
asks for; but a woman who has learnt to 
drive her own car will know enough to 
make a very shrewd guess, and with the 
aid of the order book be able to ascertain 
what number of worn-out tyres there are, 
for which she will receive payment when 
enough are collected to send to the 
garage usually dealt with. It also 
frustrates the time-honoured trick so 
dear to the heart of the unscrupulous of 
charging to the car a new tyre when in 
reality the so-called “‘ new tyre’”’ is an 
old friend retreaded. 

Women who are bound to consider 
expense may be advised to buy a good 
second-hand car, many of which have 
only been used a very short time, and 
most of the leading makes have reliable 
engines. I have known cars that cost 
£1,500 sold within two years for £100, 
not for any fault or appreciable wear, 
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but because the fashion of the seats has 
changed, or possibly because the owners 
could not afford to run so big a car, and 
it may be because the owner has been 
informed that cars are worth nothing 
after they are two years old. 

One of these cars would be an excellent 
investment for those to whom {f s. d. is 
an object. But, lest anybody should 
arise and revile me, I should explain that 
no matter how cheap the purchase has 
been, high-powered car must 
necessarily be more expensive to run 
than a smaller one, and, naturally, a 
heavy Limousine will be harder on tyres 
than an open touring body. 

Having motored a good deal in high- 
powered cars and small ones, I have 
come to the conclusion that a 15 h.p. car 
is quite big enough for all every-day 
purposes. There is nothing to be gained 
for road travelling in enormous speed, 
for there is nowhere the car can be let go 
and benefit by it, except in hurrushing 
up a hill in triumph past some other 
toiling cars, if that gives pleasure to 
the owner. 

Another tip I should like to give to 
some of my sisters anxious to be able to 
afford a car, and that is, buy some of 
your tyres second-hand. You can always 
get them on approval by _ giving 
references, and I have known some of 
them work for thousands of miles. 
They may be purchased from advertisers 
in most of the papers devoted to cars 
and their requirements, and will cost 
less than half the price of new ones. 

But, of course, both in cars and every 
other second-hand thing, judgment must 
be used, and if not experienced yourself, 
get some friend to help you who is not 
interested in any firm. 
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THE BISON 


BY FRANCIS A. MONCKTON 


CAPTAIN CHARLES CALLANDER was hot 
and weary. This was hardly surprising, 
for he had been walking practically 
since daylight with a gun in his hand, 
his pockets full of cartridges, and 
the Spanish sun, even on an autumn 
morning, is not to be trifled with. 

An officer in a well-known British 
regiment, he had decided to spend the 
scanty leave allowed him in Spain. He 
was a sportsman to the backbone, and 
withal a keen and competent naturalist. 
So it happened that he was now 
wandering in one of the wildest regions 
of all wild Spain, travelling with a little 
camp of his own and regarded by the 
natives as even madder than the usual 
run of Englishmen. That morning he 
had risen before daylight, and taken up 
a position on the edge of a belt of thick 
scrub, in search of alimavias, the smaller 
beasts that preyed upon the few scraggy 
fowls of the neighbouring village. He 
always enjoyed these vigils, when all 
Nature around was stirring, the creatures 
of the day coming out to meet the sun, 
and the creatures of the night returning 
from their forays. On this occasion he 
had not been unrewarded. An old dog 
fox had come bundling along almost up 
to his feet, stared him in the eyes for a 
moment, and then bolted for his life— 


too late. Whilst examining his victim, 
Callander had suddenly looked up with 
an uncomfortable feeling that he was 
being watched. There, barely thirty 
yards away, crouched a lynx, with tufted 
ears laid back and a baleful glare in her 
eyes. Ere the gun could reach his 
shoulder the creature had glided like a 
ghost behind a small bush. From that 
bush it never appeared again, though 
Callander spent many minutes in a 
fruitless search over the surrounding 
ground. To those who have studied the 
lynx in its natural home this will not 
appear surprising. 

Callander wanted that lynx, so after 
breakfast he had taken a sandwich and a 
flask, and set out in search of it or any- 
thing else shootable. Quite by accident 
he had picked up a gennet, a creature 
new to him, which had somewhat made 
amends for the lost lynx. French 
partridges appeared to be _ fairly 
numerous. He frequently heard their 
harsh calls, but they seemed able to run 
circles round him and had resolutely 
refused to be flushed. He had now 
discovered a cavern at the base of a 
range of low cliffs, somewhat narrow and 
damp at the entrance, but roomy and dry 
inside. In this cool retreat he had 
finished his frugal lunch, and was inclined 
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to sally out again. But the contrast 
between the shady cavern and the blazing 
sun outside induced him to prolong his 
stay and make himself as comfortable 
as might be on the hard floor. 


* * * * 


What was the sound that roused 
Callander ? At first he thought it must 
be the homely lowing of cattle, but 
something in the tone seemed unfamiliar. 
Raising himself on his elbow, he slowly 
realised his position. Before him 
stretched an unfamiliar country, open 
and undulating, clothed in coarse 
yellowish grass and dotted with patches 
of low bush. He himself was lying 
prone behind one of these bushes, on 
slightly rising ground, and by the 


freshness in the air and the sun yet low 
in the heavens he knew it was early 
morning. While he was still assimilating 
these facts, the peculiar lowing came 
again, this time clear and distinct. 
Peering through the screen of twigs, 


Callander saw the authors of it. There 
they stood, some fifteen of them all told, 
about two hundred yards away. But 
these were no ordinary cattle. No second 
glance was needed to tell him they were 
bison, very similar to the bison that until 
recent times blackened the plains of 
North America, or to their near relatives 
which are not yet extinct in the Old 
World. Callander’s thoughts flew at 
once to America; but that rugged out- 
line on the horizon reminded him 
irresistibly of a Spanish Sierra—and 
away to the right, nearer at hand, a 
range of low cliffs seemed curiously 
familiar ! 


The bison were grazing quietly, 
apparently cows with a few well-grown 
calves. But the beast that filled 
Callander with all a hunter’s longing was 
lagging somewhat behind, an enormous 
bull with mountainous withers and dis- 
proportionately small hindquarters. His 
dewlap seemed to sweep the ground, 
and his stumpy forelegs and short curved 
horns appeared almost absurd on such a 
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colossal body. One of the cows, with 
head thrown back, and her little whisk 
of a tail raised in the air, was lowing 
in answer to another small herd in the 
distance. But from this scene Callander’s 
attention was distracted with a start. 
He was not alone. Around him were 
other men, wild, truculent - looking 
savages, clad in skins with bare arms 
and legs. They seemed to be black men 
of a negroid type, short and slender, 
with close curly hair. They were to all 
appearance totally oblivious of his 
presence. All their attention was fixed 
on the bison. As he watched he saw 
them one after another creep forward 
with marvellous speed from bush to 
bush. One in particular, aided by a long 
strip of scrub, reached a point within 
fifty yards of the grazing herd. In the 
hand of each was a heavy spear, and 
Callander saw with sudden surprise that 
the spearhead was made of no metal, 
but of rough stone bound to the shaft 
by strips of raw hide. Short stone axes 
trailed from their waists. From his 
point of vantage Callander could watch 
the whole progress of the stalk, and he 
marvelled to see how the foremost 
hunter wormed his way like a snake 
through the grass until he reached an 
insignificant bush directly in the path 
of the advancing beasts. He could 
almost feel himself the feverish anxiety 
with which the other hunters were 
straining every nerve to crawl closer, yet 
with the ever-present fear that some too 
hasty movement might betray them. The 
leading animal was a young cow, and 
she grazed unsuspectingly to within a 
very few yards of her ambushed enemy. 
Then with a snort her head went up. 
Like a flash the savage was on his feet, 
and the heavy spear hurled with all his 
force caught the cow in the neck just as 
she was turning. It could not have 
penetrated very far, but the shock 
seemed to stagger the beast for a moment. 
That moment was fatal. The stone axe 
fell across the tendon of her hock, and 
she sank to the ground with a bellow of 
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pain and fear that mingled with a wild 
human yell of triumph. 


The herd scattered to the four winds ; 
but Callander saw with a sudden shock 
of excitement that the old bull had not 
gone. Some thirty paces away he stood. 
tail crooked in the air, front slightly 
lowered, and little bloodshot eyes 
gleaming wickedly. The hunters were 
swarming like bees around the fallen 
cow, when suddenly like a cannon-ball 
the bull was upon them. Callander in 
his ardour had rushed forward, and now 
he saw the whole thing. The savages 
leapt aside like lightning ; but one (and 
Callander could not but admire his skill 
and courage) seized the psychological 
moment and struck at the bull's near fore- 
leg with his axe. The blow glanced 


downwards off the knee, taking off a 
strip of skin, and bit deep into the 
pastern. For a moment it seemed as if 
the great beast would fall, and a howl 
went up as from a pack of wolves. 


But he recovered himself and darted 
to and fro amid the brandished spears 
with incredible rapidity. 


Callander had reached the scene of 
action, but was scarcely prepared for 
what followed. He hardly knew how 
it happened, but the bull seemed 
suddenly to spin round upon his axis 
and come straight for him. He had a 
fleeting vision of a hairy mountain 
bearing down upon him, a mountain 
faced with a pair of gleaming horns and 
a cloud of hot, steaming breath. Every 
sense in him seemed preternaturally 
quickened as he leapt for his life—and 
awoke ! 

He was sitting upright on the floor of 
the cave, every nerve in his body tingling 
with excitement. It was a full minute 
before he realised completely that he 
had just awakened from a dream. With 
shaking hands he lit a match, feeling 
that a pipe would soothe his nerves. 
The tobacco began to glow, and he 
leaned back upon his elbow feeling more 
comfortable. But ere the flame of the 
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match died down, something on the roof 
of the cave caught his eye. He could 
hardly believe his senses, but a closer 
inspection left no doubt on the matter. 
There, painted roughly in red and black, 
was the old bull bison, just as he had 
seen him, standing with head down and 
tail up, the picture of vindictiveness. 
There he was again, charging with fore- 
head to the ground and forelegs doubled 
under him and little gleaming ferocious 
eyes. The cow was standing with tail 
in air and head outstretched, just as he 
had seen her when she lowed to the 
others. Mixed up with these were crude 
impressionist pictures of wild boars and 
ponies, and a fat mis-shapen object 
that was evidently intended for a red 
hind. It must be the work, he thought, 
of village boys, or possibly of wandering 
gypsies. But a thought struck him. 
There was nothing unusual about a 
pony; red deer and wild boar were 
by no means unknown in the district ; 
but a bison! No bison had been seen 
in Spain within the memory of man. 
How could a village boy have seen a 
wild bison? How came it that he 
himself had seen them wild in his dream ? 
—then suddenly he remembered the 
stone axes. It seemed incredible, but 
these drawings must date from the Stone 
Age! 

St was some time before Callander 
came back to England, and still longer 
before he happened to run against a 
friend of his with an established scientific 
reputation. From him he gleaned that 
caverns such as his were by no means 
unknown, containing very similar 
drawings, sometimes on the walls or 
roof and sometimes engraved on deers’ 
horns. The drawings were undoubtedly 
made by cave men of the Stone Age, 
and it was not improbable, said his friend, 
that they were thirty thousand years old. 

This, I am afraid, Callander did not 
quite believe. But “By Jove!’ he 
remarked to me when he told me the 
story, ‘“‘in those days they had real 
Sport !”’ 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for September. 


1 MON—CRIcKET: Sussex v. Surrey (Hastings); 
Leicestershire v. Hants (Leicester) ; Yorkshire 
v. M.C.C. (Scarborough). Gorr: Irish Open 
Amateur Championship (Dollymount). LAwN 
TENNIS: Sussex Championships (Brighton) 
begin. Poto: Derbyshire Tournament begins. 
Racine: Lewes; Blackpool. SHOOTING: 

Partridge begins. Swimminc: 150 Yards Back 
Championship (Birmingham). YACHTING: 

Royal Norfolk and Suffolk Y.C. (Somerleyton 
Course). 


2 TUES—Horse Suow: Kilmallock. RACING : 
Derby. 


3 WED—Horse Suow: Bath.  RaAcinc: 
Derby; Cork Park; Plymouth. YACHTING: 
Horning Town Regatta; Aldeburgh  Y.C. 
(Championship of the Alde.) 


4 THURS—Cnricket: Gentlemen v. 
(Scarborough). HorRSE SHOWS: 
Abergavenny; Melton Mowbray ; 
Park (near Aylesbury). RAcING: 
Cork Park; Plymouth. 


5 FRI—RacInNG: 


Players 
Bath ; 
Hartwell 
Derby ; 


Manchester ; Folkestone. 
6 SAT—Racinc: Manchester, Prince Edward 
Handicap ; Folkestone ; Newtownards. 


8 MON — Cricket : Scarborough Festival. 
Lawn TENNIs: South of England Champion- 
ships (Eastbourne) begin. PoLto: Rugby 
September Tournament begins. RACING : 
Shirley; Blackpool; Newcastle West. 
YACHTING: Burnham Week begins. 


Antient Scorton Arrow 
Racinc: Doncaster, 
Totnes. 


9 TUES—ARCHERY: 
Meeting (Clitheroe). 
Champagne Stakes ; 


10 WED—Awnc1iinc: Last day Thames Trout 
fishing. Hors—E SHow: Cardiff and South 
Wales. Racine: Doncaster, St. Leger Stakes; 
Totnes. 


11 THURS—HorseE Suow: Cardiff and South 
Wales. RACING: Doncaster; Piltown. 
SwimMING: 500 Yards Championship (Wolver- 
hampton). 


12 FRI—RaAcING 


13 SAT—Mortor Cyciinc: British Motor 
Cycle Club Meeting (Brooklands). Racine: 
Alexandra Park; Phoenix Park; Blackpool. 
: Royal Canoe Club- Regatta 
(Teddington) ; Twickenham Skiff ‘‘ Marathon ”’ 
Race. 


: Doncaster, Doncaster Cup. 


15 MON—CrickEetT: Champion County v. Rest 
of England (The Oval), four days. Poo: 
Rugby, de Madre and Montaigu Challenge Cups. 
Racine: Warwick; Mullingar; Blackpool. 


16 TUES—ARCHERY: Southern Counties 
Meeting (Weybridge). Huntinc: Hare begins. 
Racine : Warwick ; Curragh. 


17 WED—Arcuery: Southern Counties Meet- 
ing (Weybridge). Coursinc: Sully Produce 
Meeting. HuNTING: Otter ends. Racine: 
Yarmouth; Ayr; Curragh. 


18 THURS—ARCHERY: Southern Counties 
Meeting (Weybridge). Coursinc: Sully; 
Wappenbury Produce Meetings. HorsrE SHow: 
Hay. Racinc: Yarmouth; Ayr, Ayrshire 
Handicap; Curragh. SwimMinGc: County 
Water Polo Championship final. 


19 FRI—CovuRSING: Wappenbury Produce 
Meeting. Racinc: Ayr, Gold Cup; Windsor. 


20 SAT—ATHLETICs: Stirling High School 
RACING : Windsor ; Tramore. 
SHOOTING: Landrail and Quail begins in 
Ireland. Swimmine: 100 Yards Championship 
(Brighton). 

22 MON—Poto: Rugby Autumn Tournament 

begins. RAcING: Leicester; Clonmel. 

SWIMMING: Club Water Polo Championship 

final (Manchester). 


23 TUES—CoursincG: Everleigh. Racine. 
Leicester; Tuam. SWIMMING: Diving 
Championship (in London). 


24 WED—Coursine:  Everleigh. 
Hurst Park ; Pontefract ; 


25 THURS—Racinc : 
Perth Hunt. 


26 FRI—Racinc: Newbury, 
Limerick ; Perth Hunt. 


27 SAT—ATHLETICS : Polytechnic Harriers 
(London to Brighton Walk). Motorinc : Brook- 
lands Racing Meeting. Racine: Newbury. 
SHooTING . Last day Irish Fallow Deer. 


29 MON—LaAwn TENNIs: Welsh Covered Courts 
Championships (Craigside) begin. Racine: 
Birmingham; Wye. Swimmine: 220 Yards 
Ladies’ Championship (Croydon); Plunging 
Championship (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


30 TUES—ANGLING: Salmon fishing closes on 
rivers Hope and Polla. RacinGc: Newmarket ; 
Lanark; Metropolitan (Baldoyle); Wolver- 
hampton. 


RACING 
Newton Abbot. 


Pontefract ; Limerick 


Autumn Cup; 
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VIEW OF WEST-FRONT, QUENBY. 


Reproduced by permission of ‘Country Life” 


FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE CHANGING THEIR OWNERS 


BY P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 


In the chronicles of England’s country- 
side there have never been such breaks 
in its continuity, such an uprooting of 
county families from the estates over 
which they have ruled and from the 
houses they have for centuries occupied, 
as in the present year of grace. The 
sound of the auctioneer’s hammer is 
heard throughout the land, and every- 
where estates are being broken up, 
divided into lots, and sold to the highest 
bidder. ‘‘Going—going—gone!”’ shouts 
the vendor ; the hammer falls, and sounds 
the dirge of the passing away of a race 
of country gentlemen who have done 
good service in the past and can ill be 
spared. The old squire was a great lover 
of sport, almost invariably kept a 
pack of hounds, and thus contributed 


largely to the general happiness and 


amusement of his neighbours. He was 
a sportsman—every inch of him. In 
olden days hawking, in later times shoot- 
ing, were his pastimes. There are still in 
his house some old-fashioned flint-locked 
guns which were in use before more 
modern weapons were devised. ‘“ Verily 
it is said he could hit a bird flying,” 
exclaimed an astonished neighbour, and 
you can perhaps discover old bows and 
arrows that provided sport and brought 
down deer before the days of ‘ villainous 
gunpowder.” 

The race of sporting squires is fast 
dying out, and it is sad to think of the 
time when the old country houses will 
know them no more. May their new 
owners strive to keep up the traditions 
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of the places they occupy, and emulate 
their predecessors in their devotion to 
the amenities of country life! It is our 
intention to describe some of the most 
famous houses that are now being offered 
for sale, to tell the romantic stories that 
cluster around their walls, to picture 
again the busy scene in the courtyard on 
a hunting morning, and hear the chorus 
of the hunting squires as they sang: 


““Hark away! Hark away! all nature looks 


aad tenes with smiles ushers in the glad 
day.” 
We shall admire some of these gems of 
domestic architecture that have been 
bequeathed to us. Every building that 
ever had any life in it is eloquent of the 
spirit of the age which produced it. So 
with our English homesteads. Some- 
times their vastness speaks of the 
magnificence of some high official at a 
time when stateliness was of the essence 
of life. Their numerous rooms tell of the 
visits of noblemen with large retinues, 
and a special stately chamber of the 
coming of the ever-wandering Queen who 
seems to have slept in every important 
dwelling in her kingdom. Towers and 
turrets and moats tell of enemies to be 
resisted, but the dial over the entrance 
speaks of peace, and points more to a 
serene future than to a boisterous past. 
It seems to murmur Shakespeare’s lines : 
“* Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth may’st know 
Time’s thievish progress to eternity.” 
Among the many houses that are now 
in the hands of auctioneers, there is none 
more attractive, more pleasant to the 
eye, or richer in its associations than 


QuENBY HALL. 


It stands in the midst of the Shires, the 
home of hunting, in the county of 
Leicester, a shire that cannot boast of a 
very long array of historic houses. At 
any rate the notes of its huntsmen’s 
horns can echo back from a few time- 
worn fronts, and from none so clearly 
and so constantly as Quenby. It is a 
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splendid example of Jacobean work and 
was built between the years 1610 and 
1620. The interior was somewhat altered 
toits detriment in the eighteenth century, 
but is now reinstated by an owner who 
understands the period of itsconstruction, 
its style of architecture, and appreciates 
its peculiarities. The Lady Henry 
Grosvenor is the owner of Quenby and 
has restored it to its former condition as 
a charming old mansion of Early Renais- 
sance style. The exterior is almost un- 
touched, and differs little from its 
appearance in the early years of the 
seventeenth century. It has a long body 
with projecting wings, and the rooms are 
lighted with charming mullioned and 
transomed windows. The material of 
the mansion is brick with diamond pat- 
tern similar to Eton College and Hatfield 
House, with coigns of stone, mullioned 
windows of Ketton stone, unspoilt and 
mellowed by time, which has wrought 
wonders on the brick front and old walls 
and made them pleasant and grateful to 
the eye. There is a tradition that the 
cost of the material used in the founda- 
tions of the mansion was equal to that of 
all the structure above ground, so surely 
and so well did our forefathers build, 
considering it an evil sign of a people 
for houses to be built carelessly to 
last for a generation only. They 
built surely and well, not for their own 
pleasure, nor for their own use, but 
for their descendants who would thus 
venerate the hand that laid those stones, 
and respect the memory of their fore- 
fathers and the honour of their house. 
The general plan of Quenby is that of 
a twin letter E, which, of course, has no 
connection with the Virgin Queen, 
Elizabeth ; though some fanciful folk, 
inasmuch as many houses during her 
reign were so planned, deemed that they 
were so constructed out of compliment 
to Her Majesty. The plan grew out of 
the natural development of a house. 
The large hall was the first and earliest 
form of a house ; presently wings were 
added, and then a more dignified entrance 
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with a porch, and thus we have the 
familiar E-shaped plan. 

At Quenby there is a forecourt shel- 
tered by high walls and guarded by a 
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and is crowned by a vane that is set on 
a conical pier above a small horse-shoe 
arch adorned with curved brackets. The 
porch is a dignified composition and 


THE GREAT PARLOUR MANTELPIECE, QUENBY 
Reproduced by permission of ‘‘ Country Life” 


fine wrought-iron gate, and here there 
are two bay-windows that project into 
the forecourt on each side of the noble 
porch that rises high above the flat roof 


above the doorway the structure is pen- 
tagonal in plan. A coat of arms is over 
the door and a clock in the highest 
compartment. A flight of steps leads to 
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the entrance doorway. The east front 
somewhat resembles the west, save that 
two high chimneys flank the central 
porch; it lacks the bay-windows, and 
the surface of the wall is broken by the 
projection of the central portion. The 
house has, as Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., 
remarks, what probably no other house 
of its time ever had — two garde-robe 
towers detached from the main building, 
but connected by a short passage. 
Jacobean planners were not very par- 
ticular in such matters, and were far 
behind their medieval ancestors in the 
care which they bestowed upon sani- 
tation. The roof is flat, and the 
whole place, both in plan and appear- 
ance, closely resembles the fine house 
of Doddington, in Lincolnshire. Within 
the house much of the old work 


remains, though some has disappeared ; 
and although it is not on so large a scale 
as some of the great houses of the period, 
it nevertheless holds its own with any 


in the kingdom. 

The porch by which we enter has been 
the scene of many happy comings and 
goings. There the old squire met the 
coming and sped the parting guest. How 
often has the famous Quorn held its 
favourite meet at Quenby ! And through 
this door the foremost sportsmen of 
their day have entered the hall and 
begun the day with a hearty hunting 
breakfast while without horses neighed 
and the hounds awaited the signal 
for the chase. The house has pre- 
served its stately hall, with its deep 
bay window at the dais end and its 
massive oak carved and arched screens 
on the north side, grand old stone 
chimneypiece and stone doorways. In 
olden days this hall was the central 
chamber of the house, and the only 
means of communication between the 
two wings. Here on the north of the 
screens, which served as a_ passage 
through the house, connecting the two 
porched entrances, were the pantry and 
buttery-hatch. It must not be supposed 
that the buttery had any connection with 
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butter. It was the buttery whence 
plenteous drafts of home-brewed ale or 
Spanish wines could be procured for the 
refreshment of guests in the hall. In the 
south wing is the Brown Parlour, a 
charming room with a large bay window, 
panelled with its original panelling, 
pilasters, and a fine stone mantelpiece 
rising to the plaster drop ceiling. 

In the centre of this wing rises the 
grand staircase of black oak in its original 
condition, with its massive carved 
balusters and newels. We cannot per- 
ambulate all the rooms and all the bed- 
chambers, which bear delightful sleep- 
haunting names, such as the Tapestry 
bedroom, the Angel, the Wren, and 
others rejoicing in colour nomenclature, 
Red, White, Lavender, Grey—a Laven- 
der bedroom sounds delightful and woos 
slumber by its very name—and most of 
these rooms have stone mantelpieces and 
panelled walls that seem to make a room 
warm and comfortable. The most mag- 
nificent chamber in the house is the 
saloon or great parlour. It has a rich 
plastered ceiling of Jacobean design and 
is panelled in original oak, lighted by 
three deep bay windows, one of which 
has oak window seats. In this we can 
imagine some courtly youth in the days 
of the Stuart monarchs seated and com- 
posing a sonnet to his lady’s eyebrows, 
or an anxious matron in the stormy days 
of Civil Wars waiting for her lord’s return. 
Tapestry hangs at one end of the saloon, 
and it has a very magnificent chimney- 
pieceextending from floor toceiling. There 
are twin classical pillars on either side, 
with a heavy cornice, and in the centre 
a huge coat-of-arms with several quar- 
terings, surmounted by a lion’s head 
regardant on a helmet. We have tried 
to read the riddle of the arms on the 
great escutcheon, and recognise the arms 
of Ashby of Quenby, azure, a chevron 
ermine between three leopards’ faces, and 
those of the Ashbys of Loseby, a lion 
rampant, sable; but there are others 
which we failed to read. 

Who were the builders of this stately 
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mansion, and with whom has it been Arms in the village still preserves their 
associated ? The house proclaims the name, and a large number of documents, 
story of the Ashby family who held the letters, and references are in existence, 


THE BROWN PARLOUR, QUENBY 
Reproduced by permission of “ Country Life”’ 


property in the thirteenth century and, which seem to make us quite familiar 
if we mistake not, some portion of the with some members of this interesting 
estate was still in their possession until family. Nichol, in his History and 
about twenty years ago. The Ashby Antiquities of Leicestershire, states that 
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the earliest mention of the place is in a 
legal process of 1247 when there was a 
family that took its name from the place 
—De Quenby. The register of the 
Convent of St. Mary de Pratis at Leicester 
mentions Thomas Assheby de Quenby, 
and in 1304 Richard de Asheby and Alice 
his wife held one messuage, ten virgates, 
and amongst other property, “ the third 
part of one pound of pepper,” arising out 
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century records ‘it is three hundred 
years since the first rise of the Ashbies. 
My father hath writings ever since King 
John’s dayes.” The present house was 
built by George Ashby who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Bennet of 
Welby, citizen and salter of London and 
alderman of the City, and thus gained 
much wealth from the coffers of the rich 
London merchant. He spent £12 000 on 


SOUTH-EAST FRONT, STAUNTON HAROLD 


Reproduced by permission of ‘‘ Country Life” 


of the lands of three freeholders in 
Quenby. 

We do not propose to give a connected 
history of the family. Genealogy is dull 
work and we can only touch upon the 
most important members. They do not 
seem to have attained to very high estate, 
and were quite content on many occa- 
sions to serve their shire as Sheriff or to 
become Members of Parliament, or to 
look after their estates and their people. 
They were a very old family. One George 
Ashbie of Quenby in the seventeenth 


the house, a sum which would be equal 
to about ten times as much in the present 
day. 

Another George Ashby, who owned 
Quenby at the end of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
was a notable squire. He represented 
the shire of Leicester in Parliament, was 
High Sheriff in 1688-9, had seven sons 
and four daughters, and earned the title 
of ‘“‘ Honest George Ashby the Planter ”’ 
from his attachment to that pleasing and 
rational pursuit. His love of planting. 
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trees brought him into communication 
with the famous John Evelyn, the 
diarist, who is said to have visited 
Quenby, though I can find no reference 
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protected from the cold winds by sur- 
rounding trees; but a successor, in order 
to exhibit their beauties, cut down the 
other trees, “‘ which they took so ill that 


THE STAIRCASE, STAUNTON HAROLD 
Reproduced by permission of ‘Country Life” 


toit in his diary. Nine cedars of Lebanon 
were planted by him, probably from a 
cone brought over by his uncle William 
Ashby, a Turkey merchant. They were 


they immediately died, and Mr. Ashby 
very properly applied the wood to the 
wainscotting of the east end of Hungarton 
church.” 
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The estate was sold about 1770 to a 
near relative, Mr. Shukbrugh Ashby, 
whose daughter wrote a wonderful pane- 
gyric of his character and mode of life. 
Arthur Young during his peregrinations 
paid him a visit, and discourses upon the 
charms of Quenby. He states that when 
Shukbrugh Ashby came into possession 
it was a mere shell, much out of repair 
and the offices in ruins, and that in a few 
years he brought the whole into complete 
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bought them from the neighbouring 
farmers and sold them at his hostelry to 
the travellers in the coaches along the 
Great North Road. Few are aware that 
these were originally known as Quenby 
cheeses, and were made by a housekeeper 
of the Ashbys, one Elizabeth Scarbrow, 
afterwards Orton, who married and 
settled at Little Dalby about 1720, and 
was the first dispenser of the famous 


EGGESFORD 


order, fitted up all the rooms in a style 
of great propriety, bought rich and 
magnificent furniture, an excellent col- 
lection of prints, and a superbly filled 


library. His books were principally 
supplied by the famous bookseller 
“Honest Tom Payne,” whose praise is 
in the annals of bibliophiles. 

Everyone knows that the celebrated 
Stilton cheeses were not made at Stilton, 
but derive their name from the fact that 
the landlord of the Bell Inn at Stilton 


Quenby is certainly entitled to rank 
among the stately homes of England ; it 
preserves the memory of a family which 
has dealt kindly with its old walls, and 
is set in a framework of noble scenery. 
In the distance the mountains of the 
Derbyshire Peak appear, and Naseby 
field where Charles and Cromwell fought 
their fiercest battle, and the spires and 
towers of many a church rear their heads 
among the pleasant hills of Leicestershire 
and Northants. The memories of sporting 


cheese. 
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days cling to Quenby, which still 
remains a unique hunting centre, and 
the horns of the huntsmen of the Quorn, 
the Cottesmore, Mr. Fernie’s famous 
pack, and the Belvoir, arouse the echoes 
of the Shires close by Quenby six days 
aweek. Hunting men will recollect many 
a famous run that started from the 
Billesdon Coplow Hill, called ‘‘ The 
Dales,’”’ the Hungarton Foxholes, and the 
Hungarton Spinney, all of which are on 
the estate. They could tell the story of 
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and squires of the hunting shire have 
always been so endowed with riches that 
they have been able to rebuild as 
often as fashion or necessity demanded ; 
but Staunton Harold tells the story of 
one of the oldest families in England and 
one that has begotten great renown. Earl 
Ferrers is the present representative of 
the ancient race of Shirley, whose pedi- 
gree dates back to early Norman days, 
descending from one Saswalo, a great 
landowner who possessed many manors 
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many a hunt in olden days when Ashbys 
kept state at Quenby and the old house 
echoed with the jovial sounds of the 
sportsmen as they sang their accustomed 
refrain, ‘‘A-hunting we will go.” 


STAUNTON HAROLD 


In the same delectable shire stands 
another famous mansion, Staunton 
Harold, the seat of Earl Ferrers, which 
is now to be let for the first time. It 
does not show the signs of age so much 
as Quenby does—apparently the lords 


in divers shires, the name passing through 
various forms—Sawallis, de Scyrle, until 
we get it in the form Shirley. Moreover, 
the family had several branches. One 
branch held the picturesque and inter- 
esting house of Ragdale Old Hall; 
another held and still holds Ettington, 
and Staunton Harold has been in their 
possession since the early part of the 
fifteenth century. They have ever been 
brave warriors and loyal-hearted gentle- 
men. Sir Thomas Shirley was distin- 
guished in the wars of Edward III. 
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against France. His son was slain at the 
battle of Shrewsbury in 1403, and his 
grandson distinguished himself in the 
wars of Henry V. in France and was a 
commander at Agincourt, and another 
Shirley fought gallantly at Stoke in 1487. 
The grandfather of the first Earl Ferrers, 
Sir Henry Shirley, married Lady Dorothy 
Devereux, the daughter of the unfor- 
tunate but famous Earl of Essex, the 
favourite and the victim of Queen 
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for his loyalty during the Commonwealth 
period and died a prisoner in the Tower. 
His son, also named Robert, earned the 
gratitude of Charles II., supported the 
accession of William of Orange, and was 
created Earl Ferrers by Queen Anne in 
1711. He rebuilt Staunton Harold, and 
some relics of his building remain in the 
south-east front, the handsome gateway 
surmounted by the talbot and stag, the 
cognisance of his family, also a garden 
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Elizabeth, and the sister of the Parlia- 
mentarian general. 

Disputes about sporting rights were 
not unknown in the sixteenth century, 
and there is a curious letter extant written 
by Sir Henry to the Earl of Huntingdon 
who accused him of trespassing on the 
Earl’s land when hawking, and in con- 
sequence of his fiery words he was sent 
to prison until an ample apology settled 
the dispute and set him free. 

Sir Robert, whose tomb we shall see 
in the church which he rebuilt, suffered 


gateway which is rather in the style of 
the period of Charles II. than of that of 
Queen Anne; but more of his work has 
passed away and been absorbed by sub- 
sequent building. Much of the furniture 
of the present house, however, belongs 
to his time. In 1762 the present building 
was commenced upon ambitious lines and 
a large and imposing mansion constructed 
including the Lion court, hall, dining- 
room and countless other chambers. A 
grand staircase with elaborate ironwork 
balusters leads to the upper floor where 
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chimneypieces and furniture of the late 
seventeenth century tell of the activities 
of the first Earl surrounded by the 
creations of his successors. The saloon 
with its plaster and painted ceiling is a 
charming chamber, and everywhere there 
are family portraits of the scions of the 
house of Shirley. 

Their ghosts seem to accompany us as 
we wander into the gardens and beside 
the twin lakes, the rose and wilderness 
gardens. In the farmyard there are some 
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their dwelling in the heart of England 
and strove to maintain the honour of 
their house. 

Before we leave the domain we must 
visit the church that since Cromwellian 
times had guarded the precincts of 
Staunton Harold, for the rebuilding of 
which old Sir Henry, the staunch Cava- 
lier, incurred the wrath of the Parliament. 
Under the battlements of the chancel we 
read “Sir Robert Shirley, Baronet, 
founder of this church, Anno Domini 


THE DRAWING ROOM, EGGESFORD 


buildings called the Kennels” 
wherein the Shirleys kept their pack of 
hounds ; but the famous Leicestershire 
hunts now provide sufficient sport for the 
lovers of hunting, and 2,000 acres yield 
excellent shooting. The deer browse 
under the trees of the park as they have 
done for centuries past, and the sweet 
peace of the quiet scene breathes happiness 
and contentment and tells of the con- 
tinuity of country life since the days 
when the Shirleys first began to rear 


MDCLIII., on whose soul God have mercy’’; 
and over the entrance the inscription 
states: ‘‘In the year 1653, when all 
things sacred throughout the nation were 
either demolished or profaned, Sir Robert 
Shirley, Baronet, founded this church, 
whose singular praise it is to have done 
the best thing in the worst times, and 
hoped them in the most calamitous. 
The Righteous shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance.”’ 

With these touching words we take 
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our leave of Staunton Harold and journey 
to the West Country into the region of 
delightful Devonshire, where we find the 
noble house of Lord Portsmouth, who is 
about to dispose of his domain 


EGGESFORD. 


It lies between Exeter and Barnstaple 
and is well described as a sporting estate 


close to the delectable regions of Dart- 


moor and Exmoor, with their traditions 
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on high ground in the midst of a well- 
timbered park. It is constructed of stone 
with mullioned windows and lofty chim- 
neys, turrets, and battlements. It has 
two storeys. The porch is a dignified 


structure and bears coats-of-arms above 
the hood-moulding of the doorway and 
above the windows on the first floor. 
Within the house are richly decorated 
rooms with carved plaster-work ceilings, 
stone mantelpieces, walls panelled with 


FISHING ON THE RIVER TAW, EGGESFORD 


of hunting. The Devon Hunt kennels 
are actually on the estate, and, moreover, 
Captain Amory’s staghounds, the South 
Molton Harriers, the Instow Beagles and 
Otter Hounds hunt the district. The 
whole estate comprises over 3,000 acres ; 
the woods and plantations afford excel- 
lent shooting, and the angler can 
find plenty of sport in the Taw river 
that flows through the estate and 
shelters both salmon and trout. 


The house is a charming country seat 
built ni the Elizabethan style, situated 


oak representing the linen fold pattern 
and figures, massive oak doors and 
arched doorways, all possessing charac- 
teristics worthy of a nobleman’s stately 
residence. You can walk for miles 
through the woodland paths and roads, 
and everywhere there are giant trees and 
luxuriant foliage, cedars, cypresses, pines, 
and firs, and especially arethe gardens and 
grounds gay with colour in early June 
when the rhododendrons and azaleas bear 
their weight of bloom and tropical plants 
seem to flourish here as nowhere else in 
this Devonian land. 


MR. PERCY LAMBERT ON THE 25 H.P. TALBOT WITH WHICH HE WON THE 100 M.P.H. HANDICAP 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT. 


BY W. G. ASTON 


BROOKLANDS ANYONE who held the 
AUGUST MEETING view that the sport of 
motoring is dying out 

should have gone to Brooklands on 
August Bank Holiday, whence they 
would have returned with the knowledge 
that they were very much mistaken. In 
spite of the fact that horse racing was in 
progress at Sandown Park only a few 
miles away, the attendance at the track 
was an especially fine, if not, indeed, a 
record one, the crowd on the “ half- 
crown hill” giving clear evidence that 
motor-racing as a sport is far from losing 
supporters—it is gaining them by leaps 
and bounds. Even those who may see 
no particular fun in watching cars fly 
round at two miles a minute can always 
be sure of finding at Brooklands some- 
thing very well going for, provided they 


are at all interested in motor cars; for 
on either side of the finishing straight 
are ‘‘ packed” anything up to six or 
seven hundred, thus constituting a 
“show” besides which Olympia itself 
seems a very trivial affair indeed. And 
these cars are especially worth the seeing 
because so many of them belonging to 
the heads of the automobile industry : 
one is sure to find in them the very 
latest in all kinds of ideas. 

The August Meeting was a red letter 
day for Brooklands track. To start 
with, as just noted, there was practically, 
if not quite, a record attendance ; there 
was a record number of events on the 
programme ; and a record number of 
racing cars participating. To crown all 
fresh speed records were set up. The 
great attraction of the meeting was 
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centred in three cars, the new 41 h.p. 
twelve-cylindered Sunbeam, the 25 h.p. 
Talbot (of one hundred miles in the 
hour fame) and the 23.8h.p. Vauxhall. 
Of them the first-named, owing to 
a mishap during a practice spin, was 
unable to put in an appearance, but 
the others more than made up for its 
absence by fighting out the most 
thrilling speed duel that, I suppose, 
has ever been seen on the track 
or on the road. It was superior to 
anything that has gone before in this 
respect that hitherto when two cars have 
been wonderfully evenly matched, as 
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hundred miles an hour. In point of fact 
in an 84 miles race the Talbot did 
1044 m.p.h. against the Vauxhall’s 
102 m.p.h. The former was able to lap 
the circuit at 113 m.p.h., and was timed 
to do a flying half-mile at over 120 m.p.h. 
Two miles a minute, or twice the speed 
of an ordinary express train, and that, 
mind you, with an engine that is just 
about the right size for a fairly fast 
four-seater touring car! I do not think 
that there can be any doubt about this 
being the finest speed performance of its 
kind that the world has ever seen. That 
it will ultimately be beaten admits, I 


MR. P. C. KIDNER’S 23.8 VAUXHALL DRIVEN BY MR. A. J. HANCOCK 


for instance in the historic Napier- 
Metallurgique and Napier-Fiat matches, 
something has gone wrong with one car, 
so that the other has been able to win 
without really extending itself. Nothing 
of this kind marked the engagement 
under review, for in no fewer than four 
races these two marvellous speed- 
monsters kept up their ding-dong 
struggle. Of the two the Talbot was 
slightly the faster, but as the handicap 
allowance was rearranged according as 
the speeds attained varied, this did not 
detract from the interest of the duel in 
the least. Both cars are able to travel 
any distance from five miles upwards 
from a standing start at well over a 


imagine, of no doubt, but how it is going 
to be beaten seems a mystery. It goes 
to show that Britain, for all her handicap 
in having no road races, has learnt how 
to build the fastest car in the world. 
TO THE According to all the authori- 
CONTINENT ties, which means, of course, 
the people who preside over 
booking offices, and so forth, there has 
never before been such a number of cars 
taken across the Channel during the 
holiday season. This is a fine sign. It 
indicates, first of all, that into all the 
remote fastnesses of the Continent British 
cars are going to push their way and 
preach the gospel of our industry’s 
excellence. But it means more than 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


that, also. It means that people no 
longer have any doubt that a good car 
will get them there and get them back 
and that they have no longer to consider 
the means of communication with a 
factory that can send them help in case 
of breakdown. To my mind this growing 
exodus to the Continent is the finest 
possible testimonial to the increasing 
excellence of the car, for with as much 
reliability as the railway train it holds 
out the advantage of giving one a 
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who had time and money to burn, and 
in this respect it seems to me to be doing 
a work which could have been effected 
by no other agent. ‘‘ What do they 
know of England who only England 
know 
* * * * * 
A FINE It has always been my 
SPEEDOMETER conviction that whatever 
fascination pure speed 
might have its enjoyment must always 
be enhanced by the exact knowledge of 


A SUNBEAM CAR IN THE ROCKIES 


thoroughly sporting holiday. Just as 
the mountaineer who casually starts by 
climbing the peaks of Scotland and 
Wales ultimately betakes himself off to 
the Alps, so does the touring motorist 
cross the Channel to find fresh fields to 
conquer, to indulge his natural desire 
for speed, and to climb mountains 
instead of mere hills. The plain fact of 
the matter is that the car is making it 
possible to visit regions which could 
only previously be attainable by those 


what that speed was, and there could 
scarcely have been since its inception a 
more ardent devotee of the speedometer. 
In many cases, however, I am afraid it 
has proved an instrument that had little 
regard and less respect for the truth ; 
at any rate such is my experience. Out 
of a number of speedometers that I have 
possessed from time to time I have never 
had one that couid stand, at any pace, 
the crucial test of a stop-watch over a 
measured distance until I got my ‘‘A.T.’’ 
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On the principle of ‘“‘ when tound, make 
a note of’’ I mention it now, because 
tor anyone who wants to know what 
his car is really doing and what it is 
really capable of, it is a speedometer 
without a superior. It is in fact accurate 
at all speeds and under all conditions. 
I have tested it in every conceivable 
manner and it has never in any circum- 
stances shown an error that could fairly 
be described as appreciable. More than 
this no one could want, for there is 
nothing better than perfection, and a 
practical approximation to perfection I 
have found the A.T. to be. The indica- 
ting hand does not flop about over an 
arc representing about five miles on the 
dial, but stops definitely at the speed 
one is doing, and if that speed is altered 
even in the slightest degree, takes up its 
new position instantaneously. But best 
of all, it never flatters a car. A good 
many speed indicators, otherwise good, 
have this failing that at high speeds they 
lose their heads altogether and point to 
the wildest figures. Whether this is due 
to some defect in the mechanical principle 
employed, or to vibration, or as seems 
most likely a combination of both these 
causes, I do not know; but the fact 
remains that many do it, and it is 
because of this that so many drivers talk 
so easily about their sixty or seventy 
miles per hour. Now these speeds take 
a great deal of doing, as anyone will 
agree who has not allowed himself to 
be deceived and has done them “ against 
the clock,” yet I suppose one car in 
every three is at some time claimed to 
have done its mile a minute, a speed 
which in point of fact is within the 
capacity of not one car in a hundred. 
I have often found that when my A.T. 
told me I was doing 40 m.p.h. I have 
managed to pass people whose speedo- 
meters were unblushingly telling them 
anything from fifty to sixty. I fancy 
that a good deal of police trapping has 
been brought about by this very fact. 
People think, on the authority of these 
inaccurate instruments, that they have 
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done wonderful speeds, and naturally 
enough talk a great deal about them. 
If everything they said was true then 
in very deed we should be suffering from 
a real “‘ motor peril; ’’ but those who are 
opposed to motoring at high speeds can 
hardly be blamed for taking them at 
their word and railing against the 
continual growth of ‘ road-hogging.”’ 


* * * * * 


TRAPPING ON I cannot help thinking 
THE DECLINE. that in his wild boasting 

about his speeds the 
motorist has to a certain extent been 
found out, so that if nobody else has 
taken the trouble to do so, the Powers 
that Be have at least satisfied themselves 
that on the average motor cars are driven 
at very moderate speeds indeed. And 
for this dispensation of providence we 
have much to be thankful for. There 
are still bigots on the magisterial bench 
whose stiff backbones do not allow them 
to alter their opinions or convictions by 
the width of a hair, and as these will 
inevitably operate the law according to 
its letter rather than according to its 
spirit police traps are pretty sure to be 
with us for some time yet, especially in 
towns and villages, where they will prove 
no inconvenience whatever to reasonable 
and considerate motorists, and where it 
is, in fact, desirable that there should be 
something of the kind. The “ open- 
road ’’ trap, however, has now practically 
disappeared, so that where it can be 
done safely and without doing harm 
to anyone speed can be indulged in 
without the dread of being made to pay 
something extra for it on the top of the 
legitimate depreciation and wear and 
tear that it costs on its own account. 
But it is to be hoped that in the know- 
ledge that observation by the officials 
is now being slightly relaxed drivers will 
not be so foolish as to take too much 
advantage of the freedom which we have 
now obtained. I fancy that we are all, 
so to speak, out on probation, and that 
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from now forwards it is our behaviour 
alone that will determine what treatment 
we are to have served out to us. It is 
necessary, therefore, to be on our best 
behaviour for at least a few more months, 
at the end of which there is a reasonable 
hope that merely exceeding an arbitrary 
limit of speed—except where special 
warning signs are erected—will no longer 


be so much as a technical offence. 
* * * * * 
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could be desired. It possesses no 
suggestion as to programme in the 
least, and is therefore a true holiday, 
the whole journey consisting simply 
of a search for somewhere to go to. 
Both of them lovers of scenery, they have 
decided that the best way to obtain their 
end is simply to set off to Wales and find 
steep gradients for their car to climb, 
of which there are, of course, plenty. 
When they have climbed one hill, it is 
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ON THE BELGIAN FRONTIER. 


A 26/60 METALLURGIQUE CAR THAT WAS DRIVEN WITHOUT ANY 


INVOLUNTARY STOP EXCEPT FOR TYRES FROM ST. PETERSBURG TO LONDON, 2,600 
MILES IN SEVEN DAYS 


SEARCHING There must be an almost 
FOR HILLS endless number of ways in 

which the motor car can be 
used in the service of the holiday maker, 
indeed it is nowadays really difficult to 
understand how in the past we managed 
to get on without it at all. Most people, 
however, are content to use it as a 
means of conveyance to and from places 
only, a minority having learnt that a 
motor car and a little enthusiasm are 
really all that one wants. Two friends 
of mine have just recently set out on as 
charming a sort of holiday as I think 


their intention to enquire as to the 
whereabouts of, if possible, a still steeper 
one, and they will then set out in search 
of it. Probably they will get into all 
sorts of tight places, they will certainly 
wear tyres out and as likely as not they 
will have occasionally to do several miles 
on the reverse in order to extract them- 
selves from ‘‘ pudding-bags ;”” but that 
they will have any amount of fun and 
sport is not to be questioned for a minute. 
This is genuine exploring as opposed to 
pre-arranged touring, and as to which is 
the better those who have tried both 
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never hesitate in making a decision. 
What better object could one have in 
setting off on a motoring holiday than 
no object at all beyond the mere 
gratification of one’s passing desires and 
whims ? 


* * * * 


THE LADY For want, no doubt, of a 
DRIVER _ better topic during the “ silly 
season,” a writer in a leading 

daily paper has recently been having a 
““go”’ at lady drivers of cars, whom he 
roundly accuses of possessing all the 
faults that characterise the ‘‘ road-hog.”’ 
It would be hard to imagine a more 
thoroughly unfair attitude than this, and 
it would seem quite obviously traceable 
to the fact that on one or two occasions 
he has come pretty near to being ditched 
by another car with a woman at the 
wheel. The same thing has happened 


to myself, but women are far from being 
the only offenders in this respect. I am 


afraid it is a fact, however, that whereas 
men drivers can be divided into classes 
and labelled good,’ “bad,” and 
indifferent ,’’ women are inclined to be 
either “‘ very good”’ or “ very bad,” at 
all events that is my experience. That 
they are as a rule inconsiderate to other 
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road users is in my opinion not true, for 
they err, if anything, on the side of 
nervousness, and are generally only too 
glad to give passing cars a wide berth. 
Where, however, there is a genuine cause 
for complaint is in women who drive 
really large cars, for in this case it is not 
only judgment that is required, but a 
great deal of physical strength. We 
have to thank the increasing number of 
women drivers for many things, and not 
least amongst them the improvements 
which have been made of late years in 
ease of driving. No motor manufacturer 
nowadays can afford to make his clutch 
springs so strong that a woman cannot 
operate the pedal with comfort, and the 
same applies to steering mechanism, and 
the other components of control. 
Beyond that, too, it is the women driver 
who is the stickler for comfort and 
quietness, and the more she knows about 
a car’s mechanism, the greater is the stress. 
that she lays on these points. So long 
as we are not all exactly alike, and so 
long as some are more lacking in con- 
sideration and judgment than others, 
there are bound to be bad drivers of 
motor-cars, but to try and make out 
that all women drivers belong to this 
class is utterly unfair and absurd. 
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MODES OF THE MONTH 


BY CORA LAWRENCE 


SoMEBODY has said that a nation cannot 
express itself save in bricks and mortar, 
but certain it is that whilst each country 
works out an architecture peculiarly its 
own, the tyranny of clothes allows no 
independence of design. Especially is 
this so in regard to sports clothing. 
Rash but patriotic tailors have designed 
habits which have differed to a stariling 
extent from the habit of English cut ; 
heroic ladies have worn these garments 
nobly, but uncomfortably, and in the 
end they have all returned to the 
English mode. 

Polo is not a game extensively played 
by women, and this fact has encouraged 
the trans-atlantic tailor to jump in and 
produce something particularly national 
in design. 


“SLOW AND PRETTY.” 


It is not within my province to 
dogmatise upon polo as a game in which 
women can show to advantage. It 
seems, to my cautious mind, too fast 
and too hazardous a sport, but I am told 
that women on the other side have taken 
kindly to it—stimulated no doubt by 
the recent International victory—and 
that though “ slow, the game is pretty.” 

“Slow” and “ pretty ’’ seem incom- 
patible terms as applied to polo, but, 
as I say, the question “‘ Should women 
play polo ?”’ is outside the scope of my 
article. I record the fact that the polo 
costumes I have seen have been remark- 
ably pretty in a businesslike way. 


THE OvtTFIT. 


There have been various designs, but 
generally speaking they are uniform to 
the extent of a long sleeveless coat 


reaching below the knees, and worn over 
a shirt blouse with abbreviated sleeves. 
Ordinary riding breeches are worn and 
the accepted polo helmet. Twilled khaki 
is a good choice for the cross saddle coat, 
as it is lighter in weight than covert 
coating. For warm weather, linen or 
crash breeches are cool, worn with a coat 
of khaki or covert cloth. I cannot 
truthfully say I admire the length of 
bare arm left visible between the short 
shirt sleeve and the one-button wash- 
leather glove. To my mind it is possible 
to imagine a coat with sleeves, but so 
skilfully built as not to interfere with 
the swing of the stick. In such a case 
I should not select covert coating for 
the making, but a thin twill suiting, or 
even Shantung might be used in two 
differing weights, a light weight for 
the top portion of the coat and for the 
sleeves, a heavier make of the same 
material for the skirt of coat, which if 
cut in paddock style with a seam at the 
waist, renders the joining of the two 
materials a simple matter. 


A DOUBLE VICTORY. 


One thing is certain: that if polo 
should become popular among women 
here utility will be the first consideration 
in any models evolved for the sport. It 
is in this spirit of practicability, which 
is the watchword of the English tailor, 
that the secret of his unfailing success in 
all sports costumes is to be found. It 
follows as night the day that the practical 
garment has the best appearance, and 
thus, by aiming at one ideal, a double 
victory is gained. Englishwomen are 
conservative in the matter of tailors when 
it comes to the building of their habits 
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and sports costumes, and the feeling is 
justifiable, the English tailor has won 
world wide renown in this particular 


RATINE COAT 
Built with Raglan shoulders and the new cape effect. 


realm of dress, and he undoubtedly 
deserves his excellent reputation. Never- 
theless, the models created by great 
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French designers for travelling, golf, 
tennis, and the less formal recreations, 
are full of interest. 


THE COUTURIERE. 


It is a fact that men are chiefly 
responsible for new ideas in women’s 
dress, and it must be conceded that they 
have achieved far more success in this ] 
direction than has attended their efforts 
in, say, house building, for example. 
They have proved infinitely better able 
to grasp the needs of a woman in the 
matter of dress than they are to realise 
her requirements in the everyday house 
in which she lives. But ‘this is not 
my story,” as Balsac would say. 

To return to the world of fashion. All 
big designers have their own individual 
idea of what a “‘ workmanlike ”’ costume 
should be. There is an _ indefinable 
difference between a travelling suit 
designed by Poiret, and one for the same 
purpose emanating from the house of 
Bechoff David. Both will be admirable 
but—different. Poiret might well be 
called the bold couturiére, for his models 
are remarkable for some sudden un- 
looked-for effect. Again, Premet surveys 
the tailormade woman’s outfit from a | 
different viewpoint from that entertained 
by Paquin. The former makes “ line” 
his dominant motif; the latter is more 
content to sacrifice some slight degree 
of this ‘ silhouette madness,’”’ as some- 
one called it the other day, to the 
comfort of the wearer. At the same 
time both houses cannot fail to turn out 
suits of attractive charm. 


TRAVELLING COATS. 


New designs in travelling coats follow 
each other in such rapid succession as to 
make it obvious that few things can 
escape the modern desire for novelty. 
That this craving should occasionally be 
responsible for errors of taste is only to 
be expected. 

As a case in point, a beautiful purple 
travelling coat of thick suede cloth was in 
my eyes completely marred by a big roll 
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THE LADIES’ 


collar of velvet, patterned with a variety 
of garden blooms, and printed in all the 
colours of the rainbow. 


Another coat of mole grey had a 
collar ot needlework, crude in design 
and worked in many old fashioned 
“Victorian colours. 


Such eccentricities have nothing to 
commend them. They are neither artistic 
nor practical, two points which if dis- 
regarded in matters of dress leave very 
little that is admirable. 

On the other hand new ideas often 
bring improvements which I would be 
the last to decry, only one is caused to 
wonder a trifle pensively—as one does 
when an obviously bad play is produced 
upon the stage—why such experiments, 
foredoomed to failure, are presented to 
us at all? 

Paquin has advanced the military cape 
as being well suited to the exigencies of 
travelling. Assuredly it is graceful to 
a degree impossible to attain in any 
sleeved garment. The practical English- 
woman likes, however, to have her hands 
perfectly free, and although of course the 
cape, when clasped at the throat, will 
swing clear of the arms altogether, and 
the model has much to commend it, the 
slip-on coat with fairly loose comfortable 
armholes will remain the favourite choice. 


IMPORTANT DETAILS. 


The chief details of interest in the 
season’s models are the wide bands of 
their own material which belt these 
coats, and, in the more exclusive designs, 
the deep cape which falls at the back. 
In the placing of the belt two extremes 
obtain. It is either dropped far below 
the normal waist line, or maintains a 
position high up, almost under the arms. 
The cape is a more variable matter. In 
some instances it is so long as almost to 
reach the coat’s hem, in others it is no 
more than an exaggerated shawl collar. 


As to length, the three-quarter model 
is most in favour. Many women find a 
full length coat too heavy to wear with 
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comfort, especially if made in any of the 
heavier materials. 
FOR THE SEA AND STEAMER. 


Suede cloth, velour delaine, and a 
new make of soft ribbed Yorkshire tweed 


COSTUME AND HAT FOR THE MOORS 


Made in purple and brown check homespun. Facings, belt, and 
hatband, of brown suede. 


are all satisfactory materials, and one 
coat, designed to be worn on the steamer, 
was developed in navy blue ratine, with 
the approved shawl back, roll up collar, 
and capacious pockets. The fronts were 
single breasted but fastened snugly to 
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the throat. A detail which had a 
curiously appropriate appearance in this 
sea-going garment was the lining of thick 


A TRAVELLING DRESS IN SAND COLOURED 
CREPE CHARMEUSE 


The tie and back portion of the belt are of sand coloured 

foulard with green silk embroidered spots. The skirt is cut on 

the new “‘trouser’’ model. Jade buttons trim the belt and 

front of bodice, and links are also formed of the buttons where - 
with to fasten the wristbands. 
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navy blue crépe de Chine, patterned with 
fair-sized round white spots. 

This lining had a decidedly refreshing 
effect, and the white ball buttons, dotted 
with small blue pin spots, carried the 
idea to a satisfactory conclusion in the 
fastening of the coat. 


COLOURS FOR SCOTLAND. 


Lincoln green is ever a pleasing colour 
for a serviceable outdoor suit for wear 
in the Highlands. Mole, and tan, and 
the many shades of brown, are also good 
stock colours for the sportswoman’s 
consideration, but there is this year a 
new tone of rich red-clay colour which 
makes appeal both by reason of its 
intrinsic merit and its beauty. This 
colour, though a glorious one, is not 
calculated to suit every woman; but it 
can always be relieved near the face 
with a collar in some suitable shade. 

Burnt coffee is one of the best colours 
of the year, and if the precise tone be 
chosen, the grey-haired woman will find 
this unusually becoming to her. Those 
who are northward bound will include 
dresses for the Highland regattas when 
they are packing, and in this connection 
I would mention that the dress of pure 
white net, with slightly fulled skirt, in 
a two-tier effect, is possessed of more 
than ordinary allurement. The coloured 
coatee often accompanies a gown of thié 
description, thereby affording possibili- 
ties for some variety. 


_A FAD OF THE MOMENT. 


A novelty in coat collars is a double 
affair made in smooth cloth. The top 
layer of cloth is cut a trifle smaller than 
the one beneath it, and is generally in 


some contrasting colour. The edges of 
both collars are “‘ pinked ”’ out all round. 

The idea which prevails in costumes 
for town wear of having the coat of 
different material from the skirt, is also 
seen in a few of the suits designed for 
the moors. The notion worked out 
successfully in the case of a purple 
heather mixture skirt, which_had pleats 
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introduced and buttoned flatly down at 
one side, whilst the coat designed to be 
worn over it was made of purple velour, 
belted with tan suede, threaded through 
purple horn buckles. 


By-the-way, buckles of coloured horn 
and of mother o’ pearl are a fad of the 
moment, and are employed with good 
effect upon the strap which belts the 
back of sports skirts. 


A suit in tan rainproof coating—having 
nothing “‘ waterproof ”’ in its appearance 
—with touches of emerald green on the 
collar, cuffs, and belt, would rejoice the 
heart of the enthusiastic woman angler. 
The skirt was buttoned up the entire 
length of either side so that, but for the 
restraining influence of the waist-band, 
it came apart in two pieces. 


I failed to grasp the advantage of this, 
but as a rough weather costume it 
aroused my admiration, as also did the 
really sensible pockets with which the 
coat was fitted. 


THE TRAVEL DREss. 


The travel dress has been evolved to 
fill a definite requirement of the travel- 
ling woman. It is suitable for railway, 
boat, or motor wear, and worn beneath 
a long coat, takes the place of the coat 
and skirt costume which would otherwise 
be worn. 


For summer travelling one does not 
require the short coat belonging to a 
costume and a long coat as well; but of 
the two the long coat is the more 
necessary; hence the advent of the 
travel dress, which at once renders 
superfluous both short coat and blouse. 


Crépe météore, silk, and wool crepon, 
broche charmeuse, a thin broche ratine, 
or any soft fabric which does not crush 
easily, would serve for the materialisation 
of such a dress, which should be simply 
made and free from any little chiffons 
or laces that so quickly lose their 
freshness, and give a faded, tired look 
to the wearer. 
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WOMAN AND THE Moror. 


It may be my imagination, but it 
seems to me that there are more women 
driving cars to-day than ever there have 
been before since the early days, when 
car driving had a brief and fleeting 
vogue. 

At that period, when the car was in 
its toy stage, the womenfolk of every 
man who owned a car found the desire 
to occupy the driver’s seat irresistible, 
and wherever one went one met a pretty 


NAVY BLUE CHARMEUSE MORNING HAT 


With band of“cherry coloured corded silk and cherry coloured 
wings. 


lady sitting self-consciously at the 
steering wheel of a car which progressed 
with painful slowness onward. 


Then came the reign of the limousine, 
driving at once became a mechanical 
business even for men, and as for women 
they practically vanished from the road. 
There followed the model withthe enclosed 
driver’s seat. Here a man might sit and 
drive his own car without incurring the 
risk that his friends might sympathise 
with him in his downfall. We have now 
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more men driving their town cars, and 
as a natural consequence more women. 

This is due also to a very great extent 
to the fact that the modern car has a 


HAT OF WHITE CREPE DE CHINE 


Lined with black velvet, two white quills thrust through the 
crown in “ aeroplane” fashion. 


much easier drive. It was hard work 
driving a car in the old days, and if you 
want to realise how hard you have but 
to sit behind the agitated driver of an 
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obsolete two-cylinder taxi, where in a 
London street the speed has to be 
changed every few seconds. 

I observe, as is so’frequently the-case, 
that the arrival of the normal driver— 
that is to say, the woman who drives 
not for the appearance sake but for the 
pleasure of motoring—has produced the 
normal outfit. There is no such thing 
as a motor costume for town. A woman 
may walk from her wheel to the drawing 
room without making any other alteration 
in her toilette than a change of gloves. 
Cars have ceased to be “‘ messy ”’ and 
town driving no longer necessitates a 
special costume. 


A DISTINCTION AND A DIFFERENCE. 


There is a subtle difference between 
the hats designed for morning wear and 
the ‘‘ sports’ hat: To the uninterested 
the distinction may not seem worthy 
of note, but it exists all the same. The 
difference is in reality a very definite 
one—colour, material, trimming, and 


shape even, all contributing toward it. 
The morning hat will often have quill 
or wing trimmings, a single rose, or 


ruchings of silk and ribbon. The most 
frivolous sports hat will perhaps display 
an embroidered rose, a tiny bunch of 
cherries, or a small apple or a plum, but 
it is more frequently seen banded with 
leather or ribbed silk ribbon, with either 
a buckle or some crocheted sports emblem 
to finish it. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the September Competition will be announced in the 
November issue. 

THE JULY COMPETITION. 

The prize in the July competition has been divided among the following 
competitors :—Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon ; 
Mr. P. S. Bradshaw, 17, Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W.; Mons. G. 
Romdenne, Rue Américaine, 155 Brussels; Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock 
Road, Eastbourne ; Mr. P. D. Power, c/o Mr. R. P. L. Booker, Eton College, 
Windsor; Sergeant C. Booth, Farnborough School, Farnborough, Hants ; 
Mr. D. S. Orr, The Hawthorns, Mornington Road, Woodford Green; Mrs. 
Wace, 24, Strada Mezzodi, Valletta, Malta; Mr. R. H. Farren, Lieutenant 
R.F.A., Stoneylands, Bealings, Suffolk; and Mr. W. J. Abrey, 128, Hadlow 
Road, Tonbridge. 
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JUMPING AT PAIGNTON AGRICULTURAL SHOW 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 


he 


FINAL OF 120 YARDS LOCAL HANDICAP AT SEDGEFIELD SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, 40, High Street, Stockton-on-Tees 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


ROUNDING TATTENHAM CORNER, EPSOM 


Photograph by Mr. P. S. Bradshaw, 17, Earl’s Court Square, London, S.W. 


LADIES’ EGG AND SPOON RACE, LIMA CRICKET AND FOOTBALL CLUB ANNUAL SPORTS, 
PERU, SOUTH AMERICA 


Photograph ty Mr. Harold J. L. Charlesworth, Messrs. Duncan, Fox & Co, Lima, 
Pert, South America | 
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THE WATER JUMP, SPA 


Photograph by Mons. G. Romdenne, Rue Américaine 155, Brussels 


‘“NEW TIMES ’”’ ON THE PORTSMOUTH ROAD, NEAR ESHER 


Photograph by Mr. E. S. C. Betteley, Sungate, Surbiton 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


FINAL 220 YARDS HURDLE RACE FOR THE JOHN BULL CUP, ALFRISTON 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne 


WINNER OF THE CONTEST FOR PACE AND ACTION AT THE RICHMOND ROYAL HORSE SHOW, 1913 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 36, Harley Street, London, W. 
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START OF KEMPTON PARK MAY AUCTION PLATE 


Photograph by Captain C. C. Maud, 1st Somerset Light Infantry, The Barracks, Taunton 


ETON FOOTBALL. ETON COLLEGE V. GREENJACKETS 


Photograph by Mr. P. D. Power, c/o Mr. R. P. L. Booker, Eton College, Windsor 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


DRIVING FROM THE 8TH TEE AT WROTHAM HEATH 


Photograph by Mr. E. R. Wood, The Manor House, West Malling, Kent 


BOWLED ! 


Photograph by Sergeant C. Booth, Farnborough School, Farnborough, Hants 
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VIOLET CHARLESWORTH,” RIDDEN BY MR. DRAKE, WHO WON TEE 


MR. C. LEVESON-GOWER’S 
UNITED HUNTS CUP IN A CANTER BY 20 LENGTHS, AT LINGFIELD 


Photograph by Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley 


THE INTER-’VARSITY SAILING RACES, OXFORD. THE START OF THE FIRST HEAT 


Photograph by Miss Oman, Frewin Hail, Orford 
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FINISH OF THE 100 YARDS FLAT RACE AT ST. JOSEPH’S SCHOOL SPORTS. CARSHALTON 


Photograph by Miss Gwen Hill, Ashdown, Epsom 


VAULTING EXHIBITION 


Photograph by Mr. H. S. Wiivtele, R.F.A., R.A. Mess, Hyderabad, Sind, India 
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HIGH JUMP, LOUGHTON GIRLS’ SCHOOL SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. D. S. Orr, The Hawthorns, Mornington Road, Woodford Green 


EADY, MARKET HARBOROUGH, WINNING THE 220 YARDS HANDICAP, AT KETTERING 
HOSPITAL SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. H. D. Baxter, Silver Street, Broughton, Kettering 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


START OF THE 14-FT PENGELLEY SKIFF CLUB RACES AT MALTA 


Photograph by Mrs. Wace, 24, Strada Mezzodi, Valletta, Malta 


o 


LIEUTENANT SIMONE, R.E., CLEARING 5 FEET IN THE HIGH JUMP COMPETITION, AT HATHERLEY 
GYMKHANA, TRANSVAAL, SOUTH AFRICA 


Photograph by Mr. R. H. Farren, Lieutenant R.F.A., Stoneylands, Bealings, Suffolk 
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MR, C. LEVESON-GOWER ON MR. GOAD’S “‘ CHIB,’” WINNER OF THE LIGHT-WEIGHT. OLD SURREY 
POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge 


BOB-SLEIGHING PARTY ON THE SONLOUP-LES AVANTS RUN 
Photograph by Mr. Philip T. Farrer, Isthmian Club, Piccadilly, London, W. 
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